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H  E  Spirit  of  the  Public,  and  ef- 
^  rp  ^  pecially  of  a  Britilh  Public,  has 
^  ^  been  always  lo  favorable  to  thofd 

who  venture  to  lay  before  it  their 
fentiments  on  the  date  of  its  affairs,  as  might 
alone  be  a  fufficient  inducement,  even  with¬ 
out  taking  into  the  account  the  honor  itfelf 
of  the  talk. 

Truth,  or  but  the  aim  at  truth,  unadul¬ 
terated  with  felfifhnefs,  partiality,  or  factious 
views,  of  which  that  Public  has  too  piercing 
a  diicernment,  for  mere  pretence  to  cfcape, 
is  fure  to  find  not  only  approbation  but  even 
protection  from  it.  Nor  is  this  its  difpofition, 
entirely  undeferved.  Flattery  itfelf  cannot, 
with  all  its  art,  aflame  a  more  delicate  fliape 
titan  that  of  the  reprefentation  of  truths  fore¬ 
known  not  to  be  agreeable  to  thofe  to  whom 
they  are  reprefented,  and  yet  for  all  that 
offered  or  even  obtruded  upon  them.  This 
fuppofes  in  them  not  only  the  rare  juftice  of 
a  candid  acceptance,  but  the  yet  rarer  good 
fen fe  of  profiting  by  truth,  when  made 
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appear  to  them,  even  though  themfelves 
had  not  been  the  firft  to  difeover  it,  through 
thofe  clouds  of  paffions  or  of  artful  defign, 
which  fo  often  obfeure  it. 

Even  where  fuch  reprefentations  fail  of 
immediate  convidiion,  they  cannot  be 
entirely  without  a  good  effed,  if  they 
no  more  than  raife  a  falutary  doubt.  He 
who  never  doubts,  never  examines.  At 
iealh  they  can  offend  none  but  the  paf- 
five  Haves  of  prejudice,  who  prefer  the  im- 
pliatnefs  of  credulity  or  ignorance  to  the 
■adiv  e  refearoh  of  their  own  reafon  $  and 
would  rather  continue  ruinoufty  miftaken, 
fhan  be  unpleafingly  undeceived.  To  under¬ 
standings  of  this  damp,  Truth  would,  in 
vain  and  even  dangeroufly,  hold  out  her 
torch,  fure,  for  her  reward,  to  have  it  dafh- 
ed  in  her  face.  It  is  not  for  fuch  as 
thefe,  that  either  reafon  or  experience  were 
made.  The  opinion  of  millions  of  them, 
cannot  outweigh  even  but  the  hope  of  pleaf- 
ing  or  enlightening  one  man  of  fenfe  and, 
in  courfc,  of  candor.  And  fure  no  time 
ever  called  more  powerfully  for  a  fair  and 
juft  dilquilition  into  things  than  the  prefent 
one,  when  the  moft  pernicious  falfities  are 

careffed 


careffed  as  friends,  and  the  mod  whole¬ 
some  truths  voted  enemies  to  this  country, 
of  which  whatever  may  be  its  inclination,  its 
intereft  it  can  never  be  to  remain  ignorant 
pr  even  in  doubt.  Public  miftakes  are  al¬ 
ways  public  misfortunes,  and  like  misfor¬ 
tunes  too  rarely  come  alone  ;  error  follows 
Upon  error,  ut  unda  fuper.venit  undam. 
But  the  danger  is  fill  greater,  and  the 
Jefs  apt  to  be  difeerned  or  retrieved,  whert 
fuch  miftakes  are  built  upon  the  moil  laud¬ 
able  and  moil  virtuous  of  all  foundations, 
the  love  of  country  j  and  are  more-over 
induftrioufly  fomented  by  fuch  men  of  Power 
as  are  efteemed  its  friends.  Some  of  them 
are  perhaps  ftneerely  fo,  and  deferve  there¬ 
fore  no  reproach,  but  that  of  incapacity  or 
want  of  penetration.  Such  too  are  admira¬ 
ble  tools  to  thofe  who  knowing  better,  have 
views  diftind  from  that  of  the  national 
intereft,  and  draw  much  better  fervice  from 
them,  than  if  thefe  their  co-operators  wrere 
in  the  fecret  of  what  they  the  more  fuc- 
cefsfully  employ  themfelves  in  perfuading 
others,  from  themfelves  being  perfuaded. 

The  following  fheets  then  are  not  im¬ 
pudently  meant  to  fet  up  a  private  opinion 

B  2  on 
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the  condud  of  the  Britilb  fylfem,  if  any 
fu'ch  fylfem  there  exifts ;  but  purely  to 
{fate  matters  of  fad,  fo  as  to  put  every 
one  into  a  way  of  exercifing  his  own  judg¬ 
ment  upon  them,  with  a  requelt  to  every 
reader,  which  furely  will  not  appear  a  very 
immodeft  one,  of  his  not  preferring  any 
man’s  reafon  to  his  own,  nor  any  pre¬ 
judices  he  may  have  imbibed,  tP  his  own 
convidions  of  truth. 

But  as  it  is  abfolutely  necelfary  to  the 
afeertainment  of  things  as  they  are,  to  know 
what  they  have  been ;  a  fummary  recapi¬ 
tulation  of  precedent  tranfadions  will  not 
improperly,  nor,  is  it  to  be  hoped,  tediouliy 
clear  the  way. 

Nothing  is  more  fufceptible  of  the  moll 
evident  demon Itration  than  that  Britain  was 
in  her  own  rnoft  jull  defence  forced  into 
the  prefent  war  with  France.  Stabbed  at 
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a  commencement  of  hoftilities.  An  im-r 
'  mediate  declaration  of  war  would  perhaps 
have  been  more  conionant  to  the  eftablifh- 
ed  forms  of  practice  ;  but  fince  the  Fiench 
themfelvcs  had  not  paid  any  refpect  to  them 
in  their  own  procedure,  they  could  at  lead; 
with  the  worfe  grace  complain  of  our  hav¬ 
ing  followed  the  bad  example  they  had  fet 
ust  and  which  was  not  the  lefs  real  for  its 
being  the  ieis  manifeft  to  the  reft  ot  Europe, 
from  the  remotenefs  and  obfcurity  of  the 
parts  where  they  inconteftably  began  their 

aggreffion. 

In  this  imminent  and  adual  ftate  of  war,  it 
was  but  natural  for  our  court  to  look  out  for 
allies,  and  to  look  out  for  them  efpecially  a- 
mongft  thofe  powers  the  moft  united  to  us 
by  the  ties  of  mutual  intereft  or  good  offices. 
At  the  head  of  thefe,  doubtlefs  appeared 


to  ftand,  the  queen  of  Hungary,  na¬ 
turally  the  enemy  to  France,  and  in  courie, 
a  friend  to  Eritain.  Unhappily  her  peti¬ 
tion  was  too  critical  with  refpe<ft  both  to 
France  and  to  Pruffia,  for  her  to  declare 
for  us.  Nay,  her  dir  eft  declaration  in  our 
favor  at  that  time,  muft  have  been  not 
only  pregnant  with  the  utmoft  danger  to 
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Jhenelf,  but  have  been  the  very  word  office 
ie  could  do  us.  It  was  even  highly  im¬ 
politic  to  defire  it  ?  the  reafon  is  obvious. 
JNo  one  can  doubt,  but  from  the  inftant 

°  JUch  a  declaration,  France  would  have 
eafily  engaged  Pruffia  to  join  with  her 
which  would  have  produced  a  more  for- 
rmuable  union,  than  even  that  of  Audria 
with  trance,  of  which  we  fo  bitterly  com¬ 
plain  ;  with  what  reafon  will  foon  be  feen. 
it  was  laid  befides,  that  on  our  fird  over- 
sure,  file  had  acquired  too  exorbitant  a  con¬ 
sideration  for  her  joining  with  us.  This  is 
•far  from  improbable:  the  houfe  of  Audria 
was  never  celebrated  for  its  moderation  to- 
v  us  on  that  head. 


Our  court  however  fenfible  of  the  deli¬ 
cacy  of  the  queen  of  Hungary’s  fituation, 
refpedhvely  to  Pruffia,  was,  or  feemed 
iatts  fried  with  her  excufe.  It  proceeded 
next  to  negotiate  the  march  of  a  Ruffian 
army  into  Germany.  The  propofal  was  no 
fooner  made  to  Ruffia,  than  eagerly  ac¬ 
cepted.  Nothing  could  more  co-incide  with 
her  adual  views.  That  court  had  not  only 
■for  a  fixt  objed,  the  getting  a  footing  in 
the  empire,  but  the  Czarina  herfelf  had  en- 

I 

tertained 
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Pertained  aperfonal  animofity  againft  the  king 
of  Prufiia.  She  was  then  to  be  enabled  and 
paid  with  our  own  money,  for  doing  the 
very  thing  on  which  her  heart  was  moft 
fet.  This  march  was  concerted  to  anfvver 
two  intentions ;  that  of  covering  Hanover 
from  the  threatned  invafion  of  the  French, 
and  of  taking  away,  or  at  lead  of  leffening 
the  queen  of  Hungary’s  apprehenfions  from 
the  king  of  Prufiia,  who  might  be  faid  to 
be  encamped  on  her  frontiers  with  a  form¬ 
idable  army  ready  for  aftion.  Encamped 
is  no  improper  term  here,  lince  his  domi¬ 
nions  were  all  over  one  incampment,  of 
which  his  own  court  Of  Potfdam,  was  the 
general  quarters. 

This  Prince  however,  with  his  ufual 
penetration,  foon  got  notice  of  the  treaty, 
and  of  the  terms  of  it ;  which  plainly 
ihewed  its  being  levelled  againft  himfelf. 
If  it  may  be  faid  of  him  that  he  dreaded 
any  power,  it  was  that  of  RuiTia.  He  knew 
how  ill  he  flood  at  that  court,  he  knew 
its  views  upon  Germany,  or  rather  upon 
thofe  of  his  dominions  that  lay  the  moft 
convenient  for  its  invafion.  He  knew  that 
its  {landing  maxim  is  to  take  and  hold. 

Alarmed 


(«) 

Alarmed  then,  he  could  think  of  no  better 
expedient  for  defeating  the  Ruffian  inten¬ 
tions,  than  offering;  his  alliance  to  his  Bri- 
tannic  Majefty,  the  {  inupal  condition  of 
which  was  to  keep  out  all  toreign  troops 
from  entering  the  empire,  in  which  the 
French  were  principally  meant,  though  oat 
of  remains  of  tendernefs  to  them,j  not  fpe- 
cihcally  named. 

There  exiiled  two  preponderant  reafons 
for  accepting  this  offer,  built  on  two  very 
powerful  motives  with  mankind,  hope  and 
tear.  Hope,  that  lying  fo  much  nearer  and 
more  convenient  for  covering  Hanover,  with 
fogreataftrength  as  he  commanded,  that  that 
great  and  capital  point  would  be  better  pro¬ 
vided  for,  than  by  the  alliance  with  Rufiia : 
fear,  that  on  a  rejection  of  his  propofal* 
Hanover  might  fuffer  from  him,  as  he  was 
very  capable  of  ferving  it  in  the  fame  man- 
n e r ,  as  he  has  done  Saxony  fince.  Power 
he  undoubtedly  had,  and  no-one  can  think, 
that  he  would  have  wanted  pretences. 

Our  court  came  accordingly  into  his  pro- 
pofals.  T  his  implicitly  annulled  the  material 
part  toRuffia  of  the  treaty  fo  recently  made 
with  it.  The  Czarina  could  not  but  think 

herfeif 
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herfelfgrofly  trifled  with,  and  relented  it  ac- 
cordingly.  The  alienation  or  that  govern¬ 
ment  from  our  nation  may  be  dated  from 
that  time,  and  is  not  perhaps  one  of  the 
leaft  difad  vantages  incurred  for  the  fake  of 

O 

ths.fafety  of  Hanover. 

But  the  Britifh  intereft  was  facrificed  in 
vain.  That  no  regard  for  this  nation  had 
any  the  leaft  fhare  in  that  firft  famous 
treaty  of  February  1756,  with  Pruffia,  not 
the  confequences  alone  have  fhewn  ;  but 
the  exprefs  declaration  of  his  Prufiian  Ma- 
jefty  made  to  the  French  king,  through  his 
minifter  the  duke  de  Nivernois,  juft  after  the 
fignature  of  it.  “  *  That  he  flattered  him- 

C  "  felf 

a — • - - - — - - - — 

*  Qii’il  fe  flatoit  de  lui  avoir  rendu  tin  fervice  tres 
diftingue,  en  feparant,  comme  il  avoit  fait,  rAutriche 
de  I’ alliance  de  PAngleterre  ;  que  loin  d’avoir  gene 
fes  operations  contres  les  anglois,  il  lui  avoit  donne 
plus  de  facilite  de  les  poufler  avec  vigueur  ■,  qu’il  avoit 
arrete  les  Ruffes  alors  leurs  ennemis  commtins,  et  ex- 
trement  fortifie  par  la  la  ligue  des  princes  de  l’empire, 
qu’il  ne  s’agiffoit  plus  que  de  reformer  le  projet  de  porter 
la  guerre  dans  Feledlorat  d’Hanover,  changcment  dans 
le  plan  d’operations  militaires  d'autant  plus  facile,  que 
la  guarantie  des  Pais  bans  n’etoit  pas  comprife  dans  celle 
de  cet  elc£to:at.  ( Etat  Athtei  dcs  affaires  de  FAlle- 
magve.) 
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“  felf  with  having  done  him  (the  French 
“  king)  a  moft  dijlinguijhed  ferviee,  in  de- 
“  taching,  as  he  had  done,  Aujlria  from 
“  the  alliance  of  England ;  that  fo  far  from 
“  cramping  his  operations  againfl  the  Eng- 
“  Ufo,  he  had  procured  him  a  greater  fa- 
“  cihty  to  pujh  them  with  vigor :  that  he 
“  had  flopped  the  Ruffians,  their  then  com- 
<£  mon  enemies,  and  thereby  extremely  for- 
“  tified  the  league  of  the  princes  of  the 
“  empire :  that  he  (the  French  king)  had 
“  now  nothing  to  do  but  to  alter  his  pro- 
“  jedt  of  carrying  the  war  into  the  eledlo- 
“  rate  of  Hanover,  a  change  in  the  plan 
u  of  military  operations  fo  much  the  more 
“  eafy,  for  that  the  guarantee  of  the  Low - 
u  Countries,  was  not  included  in  that  of  the 

eledlorate  .” 

This  extract  iiora  a  Pamphlet,  entitled, 
The  Attual  State  of  Affairs  in  Germany, 
publifhed  about  that  time,  though  never 
yet  refuted,  and  then  univerfally  believed, 
and  even  in  England,  would  not  perhaps  of 
itfelf  now  deferve  any  credit,  if  the  fub- 
fequent  condudt  of  his  Pruffian  majefty  had 
not  perfectly  corroborated  it.  One  incon- 

teflable 
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left  able  truth  in  it  is,  that  the  Low-Coun- 
tries  were,  at  the  fpecial  inftance  of  one  of 
the  contra&ing  parties,  which  could  not  be 
England,  omitted  If  reports  too  found¬ 
ed  on  the  utmpft  probability,  and  on  the 
known  fentiments  of  his  Pruffian  majefty 
towards  the  French  court,  may  be  credited  ; 
he  was  extremely  blanked,  not  to  fay  con¬ 
founded  at  its  not  biting  at  the  bait  he 
•  had  thrown  out  to  it.  He  would  not  per¬ 
haps  have  been  extreamly  furprized  at  en¬ 
countering  the  French  as  enemies  to  Britain, 
or  to  Hanover,  but  had  never  dreamt  of 
encountering  them  as  the  friends  of  Auftria. 
But  in  this  he  was  difappointed. 

France,  whom  he  had  twice  left  in  the 
lurch,  could  have  no  great  confidence  in 
him,  and  imagined  fire  fliould  make  her 
market  better  with  Auftria,  now  not  only 
thoroughly  indifpofed  towards  this  nation, 
but  frightened  at  once  at  our  defertion, 

4 

C  2  and 


*  The  word  Germany  was  fubftituted  to  that  of  Em - 
pire>  which  in  a  more  extenfive  fenfe  comprehends  the 
Low-Countries,  Bohemia,  and  other  dominions/ 
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and  at  the  defigns  of  Pruffia  again#  her. 
She  was  moreover  greatly  exafperated  at  our 
renewal  of  the  guarantee  of  Silefia  to  the 
kin  e  of  Pruffia  ;  a  renewal  which  becaufe 
perfectly  unneceffary,  ffie  conffiued  into  an 
intention  of  nofing  her  with  it. 

In  this  ill-humor,  and  what  was  more 
powerful  yet  with  her,  in  this  her  terror, 
can  there  be  any  wonder  that  {he  fhould 
ftrike  in  with  France,  that  opened  her  arms 
to  receive  her,  and  courted  her  with  every 
motive  of  revenge,  of  fafety,  and  of  appa¬ 
rent  intereft,  circumftanced  as  ffie  then 
was ;  the  fword  of  Pruffia  evidently  whetted 
againft  her  throat,  and  herfelf  not  even  very 
decently  treated  by  us,  was  there  fo  much 
as  an  alternative  at  her  option  ?  Have  we 
any  right  to  reproach  her  with  a  Hep  to 
which  ourfelves  had  driven  her,  and  evi¬ 
dently  made  a  neceffity  to  her  ?  Truth  is 
not  the  lead:  truth  for  being  unpopular. 
Much  has  been  laid  of  her  ingratitude  to  this 
nation  for  all  the  fervices  done  to  her  fa¬ 
mily  ;  but  waving  the  plea  of  their  having 


teneft  for  that  of  Hanover  ;  is  the  famous 
and  never-to-be  forgotten  peace  of  Utrecht, 
by  which  the  crown  of  Spain  and  all  its  ap¬ 
pendages,  (that  would  indeed  have  formed 
a  fo  neceflary  counter-ballance  to  France  ; 
the  want  of  which  has  coft  us  fo  many 
millions,)  were  transferred  from  the  houfe 
of  Auftria  to  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  to  be 
ranked  among  thofe  fervices  for  which  (he 
is  charged  with  fo  black  a  crime  as  that  of 
ingratitude  ?  Does  die  owe  us  any  great 
thanks  for  the  part  our  court  had  in  oblig¬ 
ing  her  to  part  with  Silefia  ;  which  the 
whole  Britifh  nation  once  thought  fo  cruelly 
and  unjuftly  wrefted  from  her  ?  The  times 
indeed  are  changed,  but  the  right  of  things 
does  not  change  with  them.  And  for 
what  did  fhe  part  with  a  province  of  near 
a  million  flerling  yearly  revenue,  to  a  mor¬ 
tal  enemy,  and  once  not  efteemed  by  us 
the  moft  generous  one  ?  But  for  a  poor  half 
million  adjufted  and  paid  by  us.  It  may 
be  faid  this  unvoluntary  ceffion  was  at  that 
time  impofed  on  her  by  the  defperatenefs  of 
her  circumftances,  confequently  not  imputa¬ 
ble  to  us.  Granted  that  were  true ;  granted 

that  £he  was  purely  influenced  by  them,  and 

not 
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not  by  our  menaces  of  abandoning  her,  if  fhe 
did  not  comply  with  the  terms  prefcribed  by 
Pruffia ;  is  not  the  fame  plea  of  neceffity 
leceivable  in  the  cafe  of  her  embracing  the 
alliance  of  France  P  No  one  in  his  fenfes  can 
imagine  it  was  her  choice.  She  muft  know 
too  well  for  that,  not  only  the  incompatibi¬ 
lity  of  their  interests,  but  the  depth  of  defign; 
and  conftitutional  perfidy  of  that  court. 

The  embroiling  us  then  with  Ruflia,  with 
the  Emprefs  Queen,  and  in  its  confequences 
with  a] molt  all  Europe,  was  evidently  the 
refult  of  that  treaty  of  ours  with  Pruf¬ 
fia  in  February  1756.  We  fhall  now  fee 
what  benefit  accrued  to  Britain,  and  to  Ha- 
nover  from  his  Prufilan  majefty’s  difpofitions. 
to  obferve  it. 

The  main  intent  of  it  was  doubtlefs  to 
defeat  the  French  defigns  of  penetrating  into, 
the  electorate  of  Hanover.  Wefel,  a  place 
ftrongly  fortified  by  the  king  of  Prufiia’s  fa¬ 
ther,  who  tendered  it  as  the  apple  of  his 
eye  5  Wefel,  that  important  barrier,  that 
could  have  flopped  the  French,  at  leafi;  fix 
weeks,  was  ungarrifoned,  and  left  the  way 
clear  for  the  French  to  enter  into  the  heart 
of  the  Empire.  Every  one  knows  what 

fol- 
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followed:  they  advanced  into  Hanover, 
had  barely  the  advantage  at  the  affair  of 
Haflenbeck,  and  yet  reduced  the  Hanove¬ 
rians  and  Heflians  to  a  pacific  convention  at 
Clofler-feven,  to  which  Richelieu  was  fo 
Weak  as  to  truff,  without  infilling  on  their 
laying  down  their  arms. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  that  fagacious 
prince,  the  King  of  Pruffia,  had  flron g  rea- 
fons  for  with-drawing  that  garrifon.  No 
doubt  he  had.  But  whatever  they  were, 
they  baulked,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  very 
firfl  and  capital  intention  of  the  treaty  he 
had  not  long  before  figned,  and  which  brought 
on  that  of  Verfailles  between  the  Emprefs- 
Queen  and  the  French  King  of  the  firfl  of 
May  following. 

In  September,  of  that  year,  his  Pruflian 
Majefly  made  his  irruption  into  the  protef- 
tant  electorate  of  Saxony  •,  of  which,  by  a 
new,  and  till  then,  unheard  of  diflinCtion, 
he  took  poffeflicn,  in  the  form  of  a  de- 
pqfite.  There  is  no  need  of  charac5lerizinor 

t> 

this  flep  here.  What  the  opinion  of  his 
Electoral  Highnefs  of  Flanover  was,  may 
be  feen  in  the  memorial  delivered  in  by  his 
Comitial  minifter  at  Ratifbon,  where  he  fo- 


lemnly  difavowed,  and  even  detefted  it. 
His  Britannic  Majefty  was  however  of  a  con- 


tray  way  of  thinking,  fmce  the  very  fame 
prince  who  had  taken  that,  at  leaft,  irregu¬ 
lar  ffep,  was  folemnly  recommended  by 


him  to  the  nation  as  its  natural  ally  !  Com- 


mon-fenfe  is  however  at  a  lofs  to  reconcile 
fuch  contradictions. 

The  war  was  hotly  carried  on  in  Ger¬ 
many  ;  a  war  that  feems  to  have  been  a 
conteft  for  which  fide  fhould  commit  the 
greatefi:  blunders.  Thofe  of  Pruffia  were 
unhappily  for  him  the  feweft.  Unhappily 
for  him,  it  may  without  a  paradox  be  faid, 
iince  all  his  great  and  fhining  victories,  ob¬ 
tained  by  his  fuperiority  in  general-  fhip,  and 
in  his  forces  over  the  greateft  blunderers 
that  ever  pretended  to  know  any  thing  in 
war,  have  brought  him  no  nearer  an  iffue, 
whilft  they  muft  weaken  him  in  proportion 
as  they  have  exafperated,  thofe  enemies  of 
in's,  who  finely  had  not  before  wanted  the 
inclination,  and  are  now  thereby  reduced 
to  the  neceffity  of  crufhing  him,  or  of  perifh- 
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in  former  times  have  probably  transferred 
the  whole  Roman  Empire  to  the  gainer  of 
them,  have  not  as  yetproducedto  him  the  re¬ 
covery  of  a  part  even  of  his  own  dominions, 
which  is  to  this  inftant  in  the  hands  of  his 
enemies.  But  tnis  is  far  from  ail  tnat  is 
againft  him.  A  capacity  fo  great,  an  acti¬ 
vity  fo  indefatigable  as  his,  feconded  by 
the  belt  troops  and  generals  in  Europe, 
have  hitherto  enabled  him  to  withftand  the 
united  force  of  thofe  great  powers  that 
are  confederated  [againft  him  ;  and  may  he 
long  continue  to  maintain  his  defervea  fu~ 
periority  over  them !  But  when  he  {hall 
have  reduced,  and  even  deftroyed  the 
emprefs  queen  ;  fuppofe  her  hunted  out 
of  Vienna,  and  forced  to  fly  to  Hungary, 
or  elfewhere,  from  before  the  face  of  his 
victorious  armies ;  fuppole  even  the  reft  ot 
his  enemies  difcouraged,  and  out  of  con¬ 
dition  to  affift  her  effectually  in  her  diftrefs  ; 
there  ftill  remains  for  him  to  furmount,  an 
obftacle  not  the  lefs  invincible,  for  its  pre¬ 
lent  appearance  of  being  the  very  weakeft } 
the  laws  of  the  empire.  Againft  this  rock 
he  muft  ultimately  fpljt,  becaufc,  numanq 
fpeaking,  though  it  may  be  flaaken,  it  cannot 
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be  fubverted  without  dragging  after  it  a  gene**' 
lal  ruin.  Will  not,  or  at  lead:  ought  not  ail 
Get  many  to  arm  to  a  man  in  defence  of  a 
con  ftitution  thus  threatened  to  be  overturned, 
and  which  cannot  be  annihilated  without  a 
violent  and  entire  change  of  the  fyftem 
of  Europe  ?  Will  other  powers,  now  neu- 
ti-d,  ft  and  by  and  fee  their  own  fafety  en¬ 
dangered  by  fuch  a  revolution  ?  It  may  be 
laid,  that  peace  will  be  the  iffue  of  fuch  a 
redu&on  of  the  emprefs  queen  ;  but  is  fhe 
not  too  much  exafperated  ?  c^n  fhe  make 
it  without  her  allies  ?  and  fhould  fhe  even 
lubmit  to  her  conqueror  with  their  confent, 
what  ieliance  can  flae  have  on  the  liability  of 
any  treaty  with  him  ?  ”  She  muft  be  crufhed 
cc  then  :  the  king  of  Pruffia  will  effedtal- 
ly  eradicate  her  power.”  Granted.  But 
who  is  to  be  fubftituted  in  the  room  of 
that  Iloufe,  which  has  for  fo  many  ages  pre- 
lidcd  over  Germany,  and  which  Germany 
cannot  help  refpedting  and  fupporting,  even 
though  (lie  has  lo  many  juft  reafons  to  com- 
piam  of  it  ?  Will  it  be  anfwered  that  the 
king  of  Pruffia  will  fill  up  that  void  ?  Every 
tiue  Englifhman  who  looks  on  him  in  his 
pi  e/ent  light  of  popularity,  would  and  ou^ht 

to 
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to  wifli  it ;  but  no  one  that  knows  any 
thing  of  the  date  of  Europe,  or  of  the 
empire,  can  entertain  fo  frantic  a  hope. 
Nothing  is,  it  is  true,  above  the  perfonal- 
merit  of  fo  great  a  prince.  But  is  he  im¬ 
mortal  ?  will  his  fuccelfors  have  the  fame 
claim  ?  will  Germany,  on  fo  frail  a  tenure 
as  that  of  his  life,  exchange  an  old  efta- 
bhfhed  family  for  a  very  new  one  ?  Will  fire 
tamely  facribce  her  liberty,  privileges,  and 
every  thing  that  is  facred,  to  a  mafter  thus 
impofed  on  her  by  force  of  arms,  and 
from  whom  as  a  mafter,  the  can  hardly  ex¬ 
pert  more  refpedt  to  her  laws,  than  he  has 
lhewn  them  as  a  fubjedt  and  member  of  the 
empire  ?  Has  he  even,  at  this  very  hour, 
after  all  his  amazing  fucceffes,  acquired  one 
conliderable  ally,  except  Britain  ?  T.  he 
French  he  has  already  beat  and  driven  back  ; 
andadmittheEmprefs-queenfhould  beforc’d 
to  take  refuge  in  her  wilds  in  Hungary, 
will  thefe  events,  probably,  deliver  him 
from  one  of  thofe  enemies  that  now  keep 
the  fword  in  his  hand,  and  compel  him 
to  fight  for  his  very  exiftence,  not  only  with 
them,  but  with  the  feafons  themlelves  ? 
Will  his  advantages  not  rather  multiply  his 
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adverfaries  ?  Even  fuch  profperous  events  a$ 
might,  m  the  ufual  courfe  of  things,  have 
gained  friends  to  a  bad  caufe,  have  how¬ 
ever  won  none  over  to  his,  and  only  ferved 
to  draw  the  clofer  the  ties  of  alliance  be- 
lv/cch  toe  powers  combined  againfl:  him. 
Some  of  them  are  not  onlyproteftant  powers, 
oiit  even  near  relations  to  him  *  yet  there 
have  not  been  wanting  fome,  or  mad,  or 
htt'fy  or  defigning  enough  to  treat  this  war 
he  is  carrying  on  as  a  religious  one.  Can 
iuen  a  condition  then  as  his,  with  all  the 
glare  his  victories  have  diffufed  over  it, 
blind  one  man  of  fenfe  or  reflection  to 
the  hollownefs  of  it  ?  Is  it  not  rather  fo 
Wug  deplorable  that  his  fword  the  more 
lucccisiul  it  is,  is  Dut  digging  the  deeper 
ana  the  more  inevitable  a  precipice  for  him  ? 
Even  now  the  prodigious  pitch  to  which  he 
has  carried  his  power  betrays  its  weak- 
ncis,  fince  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  its 
being  of  the  nature  of  a  large  flru&ure, 
that  wanting  proportionable  foundations,, 
and  cement,  the  higher  it  fliould  be  raif- 
cd  would  but  be  the  nearer  coming  to 
the  ground.  Let  him  take  Glmutz,  let' 
bun  win  battle  upon  battle,  let  him 

plant. 
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plant,  If  he  will,  his  victorious  ftanckrds 
on  the  ramparts  of  Vienna ;  he  is  not  a 
jot  the  more  advanced,  if  Get  many  and  the 
reft  of  Europe  are  but  the  more  provoked, 
and  refolytely  bent  againft  nis  aggrandize¬ 
ment.  They  have  but  too  much  felt,  and 
can  hardly  not  relent  the  airs  of  defpo- 
tifm  he  has  already  given  himfeit  to  his 
co-eftates  ;  his  prefenbing  to  Ins  ecjuais  iules 
of  conduit  in  the  molt  imperious  (train ; 
his  threatening  thofe  his  fellow-members 
of  the  empire,  who  armed  again!!  him  on¬ 
ly  in  obedience  to  its  laws,  and  to  whom 
he  has  fcarce  imputed  it  as  lefs  than  the 
crime  of  high-treafon  againft  his  ow  n  m^ 
jefty.  But  his  procedure  efpecially  towards 
Saxony,  has  made  him  enemies  of  all 
thofe  powers,  wrho  may  not  care  to  have 
the  eftablilhed  law  of  nations  give  place 
to  a  new  Code-Frederic  crammed  down 
their  throats,  by  which  the  ftrange  expe¬ 
dient  of  feizmg  and  taking  a  neighbouring 
ftate,  in  depofite ,  may  grow  into  practice, 
under  its  propagation,  like  that  of  the  Alco¬ 
ran  by  the  {word.  Even  then,  in  a  political, 
to  fay  nothing  of  a  fentimental  light,  for 
that  is  unqueftionable,  the  fortune  of  the 
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poor,  fugitive,  diftreft,  but  faithful  kina  0f 
Poland,  feems  lefs  to  be  pitied  than  That 
of  the  Pruffian  hero  in  all  his  glory,  hurried 
as  he  has  been  by  fears,  real  or  imaginary, 
out  of  the  character  of  a  benefactor  to  man¬ 
kind  into  that  of  its  deftroyer. 

But  whether  his  caufe  be  as  juft  as  it  is 

fo  benei  ally  imagined  here,  or  as  unjuft  as 

the  reft  of  Europe,  looks  on  it  to  be,  and 
has  already  given  judgment  againft  him, 
it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  Britain 
as  his  ally,  can  do  him  much  effectual  fer- 

VICe,  in  the  attempt  the  may  do  in¬ 

finite  mifchief  to  herfelf.  Nor  ought  the 
t-inpopulai  ity  of  this  doubt  to  deter  any  one, 
to  whom  Pruftia  is  lefs  dear  than  his  own 
country,  fiom  urging  what  he  conceives  to 
be  the  truth,  though  fure  of  offending 
where  he  does  not  convince.  The  daring 
to  dffpleafe  is  often  not  the  leaft  of  fervic^, 
though  it.  rarely  meets  with  the  acknow¬ 
ledgment  it  deferves.  But  to  liquidate  this 
qucrtion,  and  to  form  juft  conclufions,  fome 
retrofpeCl  is  ncceffary  into  the  aCfual  ftate 
of  Britain,  from  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
with  France  to  this  prefent  time. 


Minorca 
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Minorca  infamoufly  loft,  the  unprofpe* 
rous  events  in  America,  and  indeed  the 
general  mifmanagement  of  affairs,  without 
order,  without  fyftem,  without  dignity,  na¬ 
turally  alarmed  the  nation  for  the  confe- 
quences.  The  infolence  of  the  French  had 
fwelled  in  proportion  to  our  weaknefs  ;  and 
they  who,  not  long  before,  had  not  fcrupled 
to  compare  us  to  the  antient  Romans,  now 
began  to  hold  us  as  cheap  as  the  modern 
ones.  Our  natural  friends  were  grown  cold 
and  indifferent  towards  us.  A  miferable  ne- 
gledt,  or  at  bed;  a  faint  perfunctory  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  national  intereft,  always 
'fubordinate  to  a  foreign  one,  ruinoufly  for 
itfelf  preferred,  and  ardently  purfued,  could 
not  well  tempt  other  powers  to  conned!  with 
us.  In  fhort,  the  balance  of  the  public  opi¬ 
nion,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  was  com- 
pleatly  againft  us. 

Such  a  fituation  could  not  but  awaken 
Britain.  Her  firft  emotions  were  thofe 
of  fo  violent  an  indignation  againft  the 
authors  of  it,  as  to  fufpend  even  her  ex¬ 
ertion  towards  providing  a  remedy.  This 
ftate  of  aftonifhment  or  ftupor  the  French 
miftook  for  fear  or  defpondence.  At  firft, 

indeed 
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Indeed,  the  nation  imagined  herfeif  Weak, 
only  hecaufe  her  power  had  been  weakly 
aaminifteied,  and  that  hie  had  not  for  a 
long  time  feen  fo  much  as  an  attempt  at  a 
juft  difpenfation  of  her  ftrength.  She  had 
very  reafonably  indeed  loft  her  patience, 
hut  nothing  of  her  courage,  even  though 
numbers  had  labored  to  induce  a  total 
defpair,  and  by  dint  of  telling  the  public 
that  it  was  already  ruined,  had  almoft  per- 
fuadcd  it  that  it  was  fo.  To  the  nation  then 
under  herprefentirkfome  fenfatiohs  of  fhame 
for  the  paft,  and  of  apprehenftons  for  the 
future,  it  was  a  kind  of  relief  from  them 
to  hope  better  things  from  a  change  of  ad- 
miniltration  :  all  ranks,  all  conditions  groan¬ 
ed  for  it,  not  even  excepting  the  underlings 
in  Offices,  ail  uncunous  as  they  generally  are 
about  who  occupy  the  places  above  them,  fo 
they  do  but  hold  theirs;  the  dogs  in  the  ftreet 
fcarce  more  indifferent  about  what  hand 
throws  a  hone  to  them,  or  about  the  dirt  in 

the  midft  of  which  they  find  it.  Nothing 
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coma  more  invincibly  prove  the  uniform  fenfe 

or  die  nation.  Initshurry, however, forachoice 
of  new  protestors,  it  was  contented  to  take 
the  readied:  and  the  f  rd  that  prefentedthem- 

feLves 
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felves.  Thefe  were  thofe  who  had  once  before 
rifen  by  the  “  fpeech-trade”  in  this  fpeech- 
making  age,  and  who  had  the  moft  recently 
galled  and  fatigued,  by  popular  harangues,  ef- 
pecially  againft  continental  connexions, thofe 
very  miniflers  with  whom  they  had  for 
years  continued  very  quietly  and  tamely  co¬ 
operating,  in  confequence  of  that  wretched 
bargain  they  hadonce  before  made  of  the  po¬ 
pularity  they  had  obtained  by  abuiing  them. 
But  whether  the  fweet-mcat  gag  that  had  fo 
long  flopped  their  mouths  was  melted  down 
their  throats,  and  given  them  an  appetite 
for  a  new  and  a  larger  one,  whether  lrom 
a  native  reflleffnefs,  or  whether  they  could 
not  refill  the  tempting  occaiion  from  the 
adtual  face  of  things,  to  try  if  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  people  could  not  be  once 
more  captivated  and  made  fubfervient  to 
their  private  views  by  their  appearance  in 
an  oppofition  ;  they  fet  up  a  frefh  one.  They 
fucceeded.  The  dull  naufeating  farce  of 
concerted,  temporizing,  infignificant  refig- 
r.ations  and  to  the  full  as  infignificant  accep¬ 
tances,  was  now  played  and,  by  amufing, 
satisfied  the  bulk  of  the  public.  Every  thing 
was  hoped  for  from  the  new  debt.  It  would, 
at  this  time,  be  a  tedious  and  needlefs  talk 
to  enter  into  particulars  here  of  all  that 
ferment  precedent  to  its  fubfiding  at  length 
into  the  triple  alliance  of  thofe  three  heads 

of  parties,  whole  extream  difference  from 
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one  another  in  a  number  of  points  did  not 
promife  a  very  kind  or  effectual  mixture, 
hvor,  in  truth,  could  it  be  accounted  for 
o tlier wife  than  by  fuppofing  them  uniformly 
of  the  fame  principle  and  difpofition,  at 
bottom,  to  hold  power  on  its  old  and  only 
tenure,  an  implicit  and  practical  affentation 
to  (uch  continental  meafures  as  fhould  be 
dictated  to  them.  For  any  thing  elfe,  they 
might  be  the  matters.  Nor,  that  fpecial 
point  once  well  pre-aflured,  was  it  but 
matter  of  great  indifference  which  of  the 
chiefs  of  party  fhould  take  the  lead :  or  all 
of  them  together  for  the  better  grace  of  the 
thing,  were  welcome  to  club  their  faces  to 
it.  The  abfurdities  however,  the  ridicule, 
the  meanneffes  which  all  of  them  fub- 
fcribed  to  the  public,  in  that  period  of  conteft, 
can  hardly  be  fo  foon  forgot,  unlefs  indeed  on 
the  foot  of  their  not  being  intrinficaliy  worth 
remembrance.  Nothing  was,  in  fadt,  lefs 
ferious  nor  more  immemorable,  unlefsforthe 
damage  it  occafioned,  whilft  all  the  public 
councils  were  at  a  hand,  and  all  our  mili¬ 
tary  operations  languifhed.  All  Europe 
flood  amazed  at  feeing  nothing  attempted 
by  us,  either  in  arms  or  negotiations,  in  fo 
momentous  a  crilis.  No  matter.  Britain 
was  overpaid  for  its  delays,  iince  they  at 
length  iffued  in  that  happy  compromife  of  all 
‘.lit  claimants  of  power  by  which  that  mi- 

niflry 
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niftry  was  eftablifhed,  which  has  already  done 
fuch  prodigious  things,  and  promifes  to  do 
fo  many  more,  if  theholding  together  ofcha- 
radters  fo  difcordant,  could  flatter  us  with  the 

*  9 

hopes  of  its  long  duration.  This  is  how¬ 
ever  that  co-alition  of  parties  which  has  been 
by  fo  many  well-meaning  people  midaken 
for  the  fo  much  wanted,  and  the  fo  defirable 
national  union,  as  if  in  thofe  parties  the  na¬ 
tion  itfelf  had  confided,  or  could  be  extream- 
ly  honored  in  being  reprefented  by  them. 

In  the  mean  time  our  misfortunes,  our  dis¬ 
graces  had  precifely  a  contrary  effedt  to  what 
the  miffionaries  of  timidity  and  defpair  had 
expedted,  or  to  what  the  like  would  have 
probably  operated  on  our  good  neighbours 
the  French.  Whoever  knows  that  nation, 

mud  know  that  even  the  (mailed-  reveries 
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of  fortune  foon  damp  and  dejeft  them 
but  a  Britifh  fpirit  the  greatefi  rather  ani¬ 
mate.  It  is  with  Britons  in  politics,  as  it 
is  in  the  field,  their  courage  encreafes  with 
their  wounds. 

To  this  acknowledged,  and  it  may  be 
faid,  almoft  peculiar  chara&eriftic  of  the 
Britifh  people,  the  new  minifters  will  hard¬ 
ly  be  afhamed  of  confeffing  that  they  have 
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the  higheft  obligation  ;  fince  they  not  only 
owe  to  it  their  fupport,  but  their  being  en-? 
abled  to  make  the  very  befl:  figure  their  ca~ 
pacities  or  talents  would  allow  them  to 
make.  They  will  doubtlefs  then  fpurn  that 
naufeous  flattery,  from  which  it  has  been 
fo  falfely  and  injurioufly  faid  that,  fince 
their  accefiion  to  power,  they  had  infufed 
into  the  nation  that  fpirit,  which  the  very 
truth  is,  that  they  themfelves  had  received 
from  it.  Without  it  could  one  of  them 
have  been  fo  elated  as  to  vent  that  filly 
gafconnade  ?  “  That  before  his  entrance 
“  into  power  he  had  imagined  the  Englifh 
“  were  ruined,  but,  that  he  had  not  been 
“  three  weeks  in,  before”  I  gad  l  he  found 
that  the  French ,  it  was ,  who  were  at  the 
lajl  gafp. 

In  fhort,  the  pretention  of  the  Hy  on 
the  wheel,  could  not  be  more  ridiculous 
than  their  affuming  any  merit  for  the  great 
and  noble  fpirit  now  evidently  raifed,  and  qf 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  French,  who 
are  originally  the  occafion,  will  feverely  feel 
the  confequences,  whenever  it  fhall  be  put 
under  a  proper  and  effectual  direction. 

t 
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But  this  was  not  the  only  obligation  the 
minifters  had  to  the  people  ;  even  their  belt 
counfels,  their  wifeft  meafures  were  dictated 
to  them  by  the  common  fenfe  of  the  nation. 
They  will  hardly  deny  that  the  care  of  the 
American  colonies,  and  namely  the  attack 
ol  Cape- Breton,  the  effectual  protection  in- 
difpenfably  due  to  trade  and  navigation,  the 
keeping  up  the  navy,  were  all  points  long 
before  ftrenuouflv  recommended  by  the  voice 
of  the  public.  Not  to  have  paid  attention 
to  it,  would  have  been  indeed  the  height  of 
ftupidity.  It  would  not  only  have  robbed 
them  of  the  honorable  title  of  minifters  of 
the  people,  and  of  the  life  and  vigor  the  pub¬ 
lic  confidence  gives  to  all  their  aCts  and  pro¬ 
cedure,  fuch  as  they  are,  but  of  the  power 
of  continuing  in  their  places,  as  well  as  of 
, parrying  collaterally  other  points  necelfary  to 
their  being  endured  in  that  clofet,  into  which 
the  popular  acclamation  had  ulhered  them. 
Points  only  fit  to  cancell  all  the  merit  of  at¬ 
tending  to  thole  fuggefted  by  the  people, 
whofe  effeCt  they  mult  blank,  and  which 
were,  by  this  means,  only  made  their  Hales; 
points  in  which  they  could  have  no  hard  talk 
to  fucceed,  fince  they  happened  to  co-incide 
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with  a  public  paifton,  that  was  rifen  to  a  de¬ 
gree  of  enthuliafm,  not  to  fay  infatuation* 

in  favor  of  a  hero,  who  had  done  fo  much  to 

■ 

deferve  our  grateful  good  withes  to  his  caufe, 
and  every  thing  in  fhort  from  us,  but  abfo- 
lutely  joining  with  him,  which  it  may  be 
eafily  demonftrated  could  be  for  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  neither. 

That  period  was  now  come  of  itfelf,  in 

which  thofe  orators  who  had,  in  a  great  mea~ 

fure,  gained  their  popularity  by  fulminating 

againft  all  continental  connexions,  indifcri- 

minately,  which  was  certainly  an  excefs,  had 

the  greateft  room  in  the  world  for  pluming 

themfelves  on  their  opinion.  The  defection 

of  Auftria,  the  convention  of  Clofter-feven, 

and  above  all  the  irregularity  of  the  K.  of 

P - ’s  procedure  folemnly  difowned  and 

detefted  by  even  the  electoral  minifters  of 

Hanover,  formed  an  inexhauftible  fund 
for  eloquence  to  difplay  itfelf  victori- 

oufly,  and  with  the  beft  grace  imagi¬ 
nable,  for  fuch  efpecially  as  had  before 
oppofed  the  vain  and  endlefs  wafte  of  fub- 
fidics  upon  Germany.  Nothing  could  have 
withftood  the  arguments  that  fo  obvioufly 
occurred  againft  once  more  entangling  the 

nation 


believe  if  fuch  filly  inconfiftences  are  worth 
the  tranfmiffion  to  it)  from  having  fuc- 
ceeded  in  decrying  continental  conne&ions, 
they  were  at  that  very,  juncture  once  more 
whiffled  round  into  advocates  for  them, 
with  the  fuperaddition  of  perhaps  the  molt 
exceptionable  and  dangerous  one  of  all. 

To  examine  this  pofition  with  candor, 
no  Enfflilhman  is  defired  to  diftrult  his 
own  judgment ;  what  he  has  to  be  in  guard 
againlt,  is  his  inclination,  which  too  often 
impofes  on  it:  efpecially  where  his  preju¬ 
dice  is  bred  by  laudable  motives,  in  which 
cafe  his  opinion  takes  the  lead  of  -  his  rea- 
fon,  inftead  of  being  guided  by  it )  than 
which  inverfion  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
nor  more  common  inducement  both  to  er¬ 
ror,  and  to  obftinacy  in  error. 

Auftria,  though  driven  into  the  arms  of 
France  by  a  momentary  and  very  pardon¬ 
able  fit  of  ill-humor  and  terror,  could  not, 
in  all  good  policy,  be  confidered  or 
as  an  irreconcileable  enemy.  This  a 
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Ivas  by  the  higheft  authority,  even  in  a 
Ipeech  from  the  throne,  llyled  an  unnatural 
one :  and  the  truth  is,  that  it  was  too  much 
lb,  to  be,  humanly  fpeaking,  prefumed  a 
durable  one.  There  could  be  no  fear 
neither  of  the  French  kings  not  punilh- 
ing  her  more  than  we  perhaps  ought  to 
wiih,  for  her  folly  in  trufting  a  court,  that 
hitherto  was  never  trufted  but  it  betrayed. 
We  might  then,  with  more  propriety,  have 
condoled  With  her  on  her  acquiiition  of 
a  mailer  in  the  lhape  of  an  ally.  Here 
the  prudence  would  have  been  to  have 
flopped,  and  not  to  widen  delperately  the 
breach,  by  openly  aiding  or  abetting  one 
whom  die  had  fo  much  reafon  to  look  on 
as  her  mortal  enemy.  A  few  remonftrances 
and  a  little  time  for  the  experience  of  the 
fmcerity  of  France,  would  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity  have  brought  her  back  to  a  fenfe  of 
her  own  fafety  and  intereft.  At  leall,  this 
was  the  conduct  to  which  the  French 
dreaded  the  moll  our  adherence  and  its 
confequences.  Theirbeft  politicians  expreff- 
cd  themfelves  clearly  to  this  effedt,  whilil  the 
reconciliation  of  the  courts  of  London  and 
\  icnna  was  not  yet  fet  at  an  impracticable 

diltance, 


diftance.  by  our  fubfequent  meafures.  which 
diilipated  thofe  apprehenftons  of  France,  the 
very  keeping  up  of  which  was  fo  obvious  an 
advantage  to  us. 

O 

In  the  mean  time,  Auftria  might  indeed 
wellbe  iurprized,if  theftrangenefs  o-  oar  po¬ 
litics  had  left  any  room  for  the  being  furpnzed 
at  any  turn  they  fliould  take,  to  fee  us  run 
headlong  into  fuch  clofe  engagements  with 
her  enemy,  and  one  who  never  had  been 
over- celebrated  for  his  fentiments  of  friend- 


fhip  or  efteem  for  this  nation.  We  ne¬ 
ver,  in  fa<ft,  had  the  honor  to  be  much 

had 


in  his  eood  traces. 
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owed  us  even  a  urudpe,  he  could  not  have 
more  effectually  fatisfied  it,  than  by  involving 
us,  in  a  caufe  fo  defperate  and  lo  foreign  to 
us  as  his.  Auftria  however  could  not  forget, 
though  we  fo  perfectly  had,  his  treatmeant 
of  us  in  the  affair  of  the  Silefia-loan.  She 
as  well  as  the  whole  world  knew  that  his 
predilection  had  been  entirely  for  France. 
Her  fafhions,  the  defpotifm  of  her  govern¬ 
ment  had  been  long  his  model,  and  even  her 
language  was  become  his  own  language  and 
that  of  his  court,  in  contempt  of  his  native 
German.  In  fhort,  all  the  reafons  that  ap- 
peared  to  Auftria  fo  ftrong  again  ft  this  new 
alliance,  could  only  aggravate  her  refent- 
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ment  at  its  having  been  made,  in  wron^  of 


our  antient  and  eftablifhed  one  with  her. 
Neither  has  Hanover  itfelf  any  great 
reafon  to  boaft  of  its  reliance  on  the  treaty 


made  with  him  purpofely  for  its  fecurity. 


One  of  the  firft  fteps  after  it,  was  the  eva¬ 
cuation  of  Wefel,  wliich  difabled  him  from 
effe&uating  his  engagements,  and  laid  the 
road  to  Hanover  open  to  the  French.  They 
penetrated  into  it,  as  if  in  defiance  of  the 
Pruffian  guarantee,  who  gave  the  troops  af~ 
fembled  to  oppofe  the  invafion  little  or  no 
affiftance.  It  may  be  laid,  that  he  could 
fpare  none ;  that  his  attention  was  engrof- 
fed,  that  all  the  forces  he  took  with  him, 
notto mention  thofe  he  oppofedto  theSwedes 
and  Ruffians,  were  little  enough  to  make 
head  againft  the  combined  armies  of  France 
and  the  Empire:  that  in  ffiort,  the  glorious  ac¬ 
count  he  gave  of  thofe  enemies  againft  whom 
he  had  chofen  immediately  to  march,  amply 
abfolve  him.  It  certainly  does  fo,  but  not 
with  refpedt  to  Planover.  The  treaty  either 
meant  his  covering  that  electorate,  or  it 
meant  nothing.  His  oppofmg  the  foreign 
troops  that  had  made  their  way  into  another 
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it  is  true,  fulfilled,  but  the  fpirlt  of  it  eluded, 
in  a  manner  fpecious  indeed,  but  which 
could  not  ftill  be  very  liitisfactory  to  Hano¬ 
ver,  that  faw  itfelf  uncovered  by  him,  and 
reduced  to  make  that  treaty  of  neutrality, 
fo  ill  received  here,  but  of  which  none  could 
evidently  have  fo  little  reafon  to  complain 
as  his  Pruffian  majefty. 

Of  all  the  injuries  however  done  to  that 
illuftrious  Prince,  not  one  can  be  a  greater, 
from  the  ridicule  of  it,  than  the  ranking 
amongft  his  motives,  the  protection  of  the 
Proteftant  Religion.  Yet  ignorance,  always 
credulous,  and  always  furious  to  maintain 
the  abfurdities  it  has  once  fwallowed,  has 
found  him  among  enthufiafts  and  metho- 
difts  here,  panegyrifts  of  a  principle  that, 
on  this  occafion,  evidently  never  once  en¬ 
tered  his  thoughts.  His  crufhing  a  co- 
eftate,  which  the  firfc  in  Europe  embraced 
the  light  of  proteftanifm  from  Luther,  its 
firfl  miffionary,  and  had  moreover  the  dou¬ 
ble  merit  of  remaining  firmly  attached  to 
that  religion,  under  a  Roman- catholic  love- 

o  7 

reign,  and  of  its  retaining  its  allegiance  to 
that  fovereign,  though  of  that  faith,  can  be 
no  proof  of  his  over-tendernefs  for  any  pro- 

F  2  teftants 
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tenants  that  fhould  hand  in  the  light  of  his 
political  views.  It  may  he  fuperfluous  to 
name  here  the  other  proteftant  powers  aftu- 
aily  in  arms  againft  him,  which  thews,  at 
]  that  they  do  not  confider  this  war  in 
a  religious  light,  io  fay  the  truth,  tew  of 
the  Princes  on  either  fide  feem  overloaded 
wuh  religion,  which,  at  beft,  is  oftener 
their  pretext,  than  their  real  motive. 
.h\en  that  eternally  bigotted  houfe,  the 
houfe  oi  Aufria,  enflaved  as  it  is,  to  this 
hour,  to  the  jeiuits,  has  however  begun  to 
relax  much  of  its  cruel  and  perfecuting  fer¬ 
vor  againfl  its  proteftant  vaftals.  Expe¬ 
rience  has  convinced  it,  as  well  as  the  houfe 
of  Bourbon,  that  even  their  numberlefs  op- 
prefirons  and  adds  of  ingratitude  to  their 
innocent  fubjedts  of  that  perfuafion,  are  not 
abie  to  fliake  that  fidelity  of  theirs  to  their 
lawful  fovereigns,  which  they  place  amongft 
their  articles  of  dodtrine,  and  is  not  amongft: 
the  leaft  proofs  of  its  purity  and  goodnefs. 
Even  then  the  obduracy  of  fuperftitjon  itfelf 
has  been  in  fomc  meafure  foftened  and  dis¬ 
armed  by  the  uniform  tenor  of  conduct  in 
the  followers  of  a  religion,  more  con¬ 
formable  to  the  meeknefs  of  the  gofpel, 

breath- 
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breathing,  as  it  evidently  does,  the  fpirit  of 
toleration  and  good-will  to  all  mankind. 

But  as  to  his  Pruifian  Majefty,  efpecially, 
no  man  in  his  lenles  will  fufpedt  him  of  fo 
fali'e  a  zeal,  as  that  of  kindling  a  war  in 
favor  of  the  protefiant  religion,  when  there 
was  not  fhe  Shadow  of  a  proof,  either  of  its 
being  attacked  by  any  Romifh  poveer,  or  of 
any  intention  of  its  being  attacked.  No.  He 
took  a  much  better  and  more  effectual  w’ay 
of  Serving  it,  and  of  {hewing  his  fenfe  of  the 
weakneis  of  the  Roman-catholic  religion  in 
the  permiffion  he  gave  to  the  famous  Mece- 
nati,  laid  to  be  the  fame  man  who  lome 
years  ago  appeared  in  England,  under  the 
affirmed  title  of  count  Ughi,  to  build  a 
magnificent  Roman  church  in  the  heart  of 

c? 

his  dominions,  in  his  capital,  in  Berlin  itfeif. 
In  that  conceffion  too  a  begging  brief  for 
contributions  to  it  was  included,  and  autho¬ 
rized  under  the  feal  of  his  own  chancery. 
The  firft  {tone  of  it  was  laid  in  his  name  by 
the  count  de  Haake,  the  thirteenth  of  July 
1746.  A  medal  was  ftruck  on  this  occa- 
fion  with  the  following  infcription,  Fau- 
tori  J'uo  Religio  Romano-Catbolica.  Super- 
ftition  is  always  blind,  and  did  not  fee  in 

this 
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his  indulgence  that  profound  contempt  of 
it,  which  it  fo  evidently  implied.  Even  the 
couit  of  Rome,  that  has  made  fo  many 
bubbles,  was  on  this  occafion  the  bubble  of 
that  prince.  The  Pope  himfelf  expreffed 
his  grateful  fenfe  of  that  grant.  But  had  he 
known  the  fuperior  genius  of  the  King  of 
Pruflia  Tetter,  had  he  done  him,  in  fhort 
juftice,  he  could  not  but  be  fenfible  that  that 
monarch  mud  look  on  the  Court  of  Rome 
in  its  true  light,  of  a  Court  of  Confer- 
vancy  of  fome  of  the  mod;  blafphemous  and 
abfurd  fidlions  that  ever  difhonored  the  hu¬ 
man  undemanding  for  fwallowing  them  ;  a 
Court  that  has  put  the  facred  truths  of  the 
gofpel  to  a  not  lefs  vile  ufe  than  that  of 
making,  under  favor  of  them}  its  fpurious 
ingraftment  of  thofe  impoflures  go  down,  on 
which  it  has  eredted  its  whole  lyftem  of  lucre 
and  tyranny ;  whild:  what  it  has  the  fu- 
pream  impudence  to  call  the  only  Church, 
in  whicn  the  falvation  of  mankind  can  be 
obtained,  is  palpably  nothing  but  a  drong 
hold  of  pillage  and  oppredion,  manned  by 
knaves,  and  maintained  at  the  expence  of 
prejudice-ridden  fools. 

On  the  occadon  however  of  the  pre¬ 
fect 
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fent  war  in  Germany,  the  Roman-catholic 
powers  have  afcribed  to  his  Pruffian  majefty 
one  motive,  amongft  others,  that  does  him 
infinitely  more  honor,  than  that  affign’d  him 
by  fome  of  his  fellow-proteftants,  and  with 
nearer  approaches  to  truth,  at  leaft  than, 
theirs.  The  papifts  then  impute  to  him 
as  matter  of  offence,  a  projedt  of  fecula- 
rizing  fome  of  the  great  fpiritual  ftates  of 
Germany,  and  of  even  forming  a  league 
amongft  the  proteftant  princes  to  that  eifedt. 
As  great  a  public  benefit  however  as  fuch 
an  immutation  would  be,  and  in  courle 
worthy  of  his  Pruffian  Majefty’s  undertak¬ 
ing  it,  the  wonder  would  be  if  the  Roman 
catholic  powers  did  not,  as  fuch,  oppofe  it, 
if  but  for  being  the  propdfal  of  a  proteftant 
one  ;  though  it  may  be  believed,  that  even 
fome  of  them  are  not  fo  fcrupulous,  but 
they  would  confent  to  it,  on  the  condition 
of  coming  in  for  a  fhare.  But  however 
that  may  be,  religion  itfelf  muft  ftill  be 
abfolutely  out  of  the  queftion  :  the  perfcdt 
purity  of  it  difdains  and  difclaims  all  mix¬ 
ture  with  temporal  concerns. 

To  thofe  then  who  are  not  groveling  in 

the  dirt  of  ignorance  or  of  low  prejudice, 

beneath 
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beneath  the  reach  of  the  influence  of  truth 

4  *  ^ 


nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that  lug¬ 
ging  nun  the  quarrel  the  proteftant  religion  is 
in  fad  the  greateft  injury  that  can  be"  done 
to  it,  or  to  that  great  prince,  in  whofe  fa¬ 


vor  they  imagine,  fo  falfe  and  exploded  a 
pretence  is  of  a  nature  to  pafs  for  a  reafon 
tor  our  union  with  him,  however  emphati¬ 
cally  it  has  been  founded  as  fuch. 

But  if  religion  was  evidently  not  even  a  pre¬ 
text  for  Britain  to  make  a  common  caufe  with 
his  Pruffian  majefty  in  this  quarrel,  it  may  be 
fafely  averred  that  good  policy  can,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  as  little  find  reafon  to  con¬ 
fer  this  alliance  as  a  very  great  bargain. 

The  German  empire,  that  very  empire, 
in  the  delivery  of  which  from  the  oppref- 

fion  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  his  P —  M _ 

declared  he  had  taken  arms,  was  not,  it 
fcems,  in  the  leaf!  difpofed  to  receive  him 
in  that  light.  His  great  exploits  in  Saxony 
had  met  with  quite  another  interpretation 
tnan  he  had  given  it  in  his  voluminous 
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they  lliould  unhappily  become  obnoxious 
{o  the  dread  difpleafure  of  his  P —  M  - 
They  had  feen  him  proceed,  without  other 
form  of  trial  than  that  of  military  execution  * 
to  drive  an  aged  king  out  of  his  hereditary 
dominions,  with  circumftances  of  the  deep- 
tft  diftrefs  and  indignity  to  himfelf  and  to 
his  royal  family :  they  had  feen  others  of 
the  princes  of  Germany  over-awed  with 
threats  of  the  fame  ulage,  fome  of  w  hich 
were  actually  executed  :  they  had  feen  him, 
in  fhort,  with  all  the  brow  of  defpotilm, 
give  his  fellow-fubjedts  of  the  empire,  his 
will  and  pleafure  for  a  law,  his  fufpicions 
for  proofs*  his  armies  for  pleaders,  and  ms 
power  for  a  reafon. 

if  the  laws  of  the  empire,  then,  were 
not  a  mere  jeft,  of  neither  ule  nor  figni- 
ficance,  the  Diet  could  not  poflibly  help, 
on  the  formal  requifition  of  the  parties  ag¬ 
grieved,  to  put  his  P—  M  to  the  ban 
of  the  empire,  and  to  appoint  an  army  to 

carry  it  into  execution. 

Atleaft,  in  all  this,  there  was  nothing 
hut  what  was  ftridrtly  authoriied,  nay,  en¬ 
joined  by  theconftitution  of  Germany.  Even 
thofe  who  condemn  this  treatment  of  his 
p — M —  have  nothing  better  to  fay,  than 
that  the  Diet  was  under  the  undue  influence 
of  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  But  of  this  they 
do  not  furnifh  the  leaft  proof ;  and  befides. 
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that  railing  at  one’s  judges  is  not  of  itfelf 
one  of  the  moft  favorable  figns  of  the  good- 
iieis  of  a  caufe ;  it  is  certainly  no  more  re¬ 
ceivable,  without  proofs,  before  the  great 
tribunal  of  the  public,  than  it  is  before  any 
o.hei  human  one  whatever.  But  even  this 
undue  influence  muft  be  a  mere  chimera* 

It  mull  proceed  either  from  fear  or  corruo- 
tion .  ^  • 

As  to  fear  ;  Pruffia  was  palpably  much 
moie  capable  of  infpiring  it  than  Auftriaj 
befides,  that  his  power  gave  the  princes  la¬ 
boring  under  it  a  fair  opportunity  of  fhak- 
ing  it  off,  by  joining  with  him. 

As  to  corruption,  nothing  can  be  clearer, 
than  that  Auftria  has  not  of  a  long  time 
been,  but  rather  in  circumftances  to  fell 
herfelf  than  to  purchafe  others.  Befides 
tnat  die  might,  with  fome  fhew  of  reafon, 
retort,  that  his  P —  M—  cannot  himfelf 
name  many  German  princes  amongft  his 
allies  that  aie  not  very  exadtly  in  the  pav 
of  Britain  for  being  fo. 

Till  the  contrary  then  can  be  fhown,  and, 
as  yet,  it  has  not  oeen  lo  much  as  attempted 
to  be  fhown,  the  fentence  of  the  Diet  (lands 
valid  and  unexceptionable,  and  not  the  lefs 
fo  for  the  want  of  lbrength  in  the  empire  to 
1  educe  to  a  fubmiffion  that  potent  prince, 
u  ho  is  fallen,  under  it.  If  fome  princes, 
cither  by  their  own  intrinfic  power,  or  thro* 

that 
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that  of  their  foreign  allies,  have  on  falling 
under  the  ban,  efcaped  the  execution  of  it 
fuch  an  efcape  was  never  confidered  as  an 
abrogation  of  thofe  laws  from  which  that 
ban  was  an  emanation.  They  were  fill 
underfood  to  remain  in  full  force  ;  and  the 
electorate  of  Saxony  itfelf  transferred  from 
the  elder  to  the  younger  branch,  where  it 
actually  now  refs,  f ands  a  proof  of  their 
not  being  always  eluded.  The  cafe  too  of 
the  elector  of  Bavaria  allied  to  France, 
whilf  under  the  ban,  was  a  very  different 
one  from  that  of  Pruffia’s  connexion  with 
Great  Britain.  The  eleCtor  of  Bavaria  had 
taken  no  neighbouring  co-ef  ate  into  dcpofite , 
nor  by  an  unheard-of  procedure  compelled 
its  fubjeCts  to  break  their  oath  of  allegiance 
to  their  lawful  fovereign,  by  taking  one  to 
himfelf. 

But  whether  this  fentence  againf  his  P— 
M—  was  juft  or  not,  or  whether  the  Germa¬ 
nic  conftitution  admits  or  not  of  an  Elector’s 


availing  himfelf  of  the  alliance  of  a  foreign 
power  in  his  defence  againft  the  effects  of  a 
ban,  atleaft  it  muft  be  owned,  that  whatever 
power  openly  aids  or  abets  him,  cannot,  for 
the  time,  be  but  confidered  as  an  enemy 
to  the  empire.  Let  Auftria,  let  France, 
let  Ruflia,  let  Sweden  thus  combined  be 
confidered  by  us,  only  as  a  cowardly  over¬ 
match  to  that  great  prince,  who  has  thus 
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gallantly  flruggled  with  them  all ;  let  it 
confequently  rather  invite  than  deter  us 
from  fuccouring  him  againlt  fuch  a  con¬ 
federacy  :  but  furely,  the  declaration  of  the 
empire,  totally  changes  the  nature  of  the 
war,  now  become  a  domeftic  affair,  in 
which  the  interfering  feems  not  only  be¬ 
neath  the  majefty  of  the  Briti/h  people,  but 
unbecoming  its  character  of  at  ieaft  a  well- 

wifher  to  the  laws  and  liberties  of  other 

•  § 

nations  as  weii  as  to  its  own. 

If  France  has  pragmatically  intermeddled, 
and  poured  her  troops  into  Germany,  un¬ 
der  the  triple  character  of  Guarantee  to  the 
treaty  of  Weltphalia,  of  auxiliary  to  Auftria, 
and  of  an  enemy  to  Britain,  determined  to 
wound  her  through  the  fides  of  Hanover ; 
her  example  was  rather  a  warning  not  to 
follow  it,  than  an  invitation.  She  has  hi¬ 
therto,  thank  God !  made  as  miferable  a 
figure  there  as  we  could  with.  But  it  mull:  be 
acknowledged,  that  the  part  fhe  left  this 
nation  to  play,  if  this  nation  would  have 
embraced  it,  was  a  much  more  wife  and 
great  one,  than  what  herfelf  had  chofen.  It 
was  that  of  a  contingent  mediator,  and  a 
powerful,  becaufe  an  armed  one.  This 
character  by  the  taking  fide  with  Pruffia, 
became  evidently  forfeited.  He  cannot  be 
a  Judge,  who  has  made  himielf  a,  Party. 
But,  beiides  that  as  a  mediator,  Britain 

might 
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{night  have  eventually  been  in  pafs  to  ferve 
the  king  of  Pruffia  much  more  effectually 
than  as  an  open  ally  3  Ihe  needed  not  have 
confined  her  good  offices  to  fuch  a  mediae 
tion.  Amongft  all  the  powers  leagued  a? 
gainft  him,  France  alone  was  our  common 
pnemy  :  the  others  were,  if  not  friends, 
at  leaft  indifferent  towards  us.  A  prince 
then  fo  thoroughly  governed  by  his  greateft 
advantage  as  he  is,  and  who  had  only  in  one  ' 
point,  and  that  purely  by  chance,  a  com¬ 
mon  intereft  with  us,  could  not  well  take  it 
ill,  that  we  fhould  confult  our  own  in  all 
the  reft.  Nay,  in  that  very  confulting  our 
own,  we  fhould  in  faft  have  confulted 
his. 

Auftria,  on  feeing  that  his  B~—  M-~ 
gave  no  affiftance  to  Pruffia,  would  have 
in  courle  feen,  that  his  firft  treaty  with  that 
court  had  no  other  objeCt  than  what  he 
had  fo  folemnly  profeffed,  the  covering  of 
Hanover,  and  the  maintaining  the  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  the  empire.  This  conduct  would 
have  been  not  only  of  a  nature  to  calm 
her  animofity,  but  to  re-invite  her  confi¬ 
dence.  Our  influence  then  might  have  been 
reftored,  and  made  ferviceable  to  his  P — 

.  M— * 
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,  at  the  iffue  of  the  war.  Ruflk 


and  Sweden  too,  would  have  had  no  pre¬ 
text  of  enmity  to  us  as  auxiliaries  to  the 
prince  againft  whom  they  had  declared  war, 
and  would  have  been  the  readier  to  receive 
our  pacific  reprefentations. 

It  may  oe  faid,  “  what !  fhould  we  have 
tamely  flood  fpedtators  of  the  brave  king 
“  Prufiia’s  druggies  with  his  adverfaries  ? 
ct  would  that  have  been  a  grateful  retribu¬ 
tion  for  the  great  and  fuccefsful  diver- 
tc  fion  he  has  created,  in  our  favor,  of  the 
French  forces  ?  could  it  be  for  our  in- 
terefl  to  have  that  diverfion  abridged  either 
by  his  ruin,  or  by  the  feparate  peace  he 
might  have  been  obliged  to  make,  and 
<c  of  which  we  could,  in  fuch  cafe,  have 
no  fort  of  reafon  to  complain  ?’* 

To  all  thefe  queftions  there  is  an  ob¬ 
vious,  and  a  rational  anfwer.  We  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  bound  by  all  the  ties  of  honor, 
of  intereft,  of  gratitude,  to  lerve  him :  and 
to  ferve  him  even  with  more  good  will  than 
he  had  ferved  us,  lincethat  fervice  was  not 
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known,  he  rather  wifhed  a  friend  than  an 
enemy.  But  fince,  againft  both  his  delire 
and  his  expectation,  fhe  had  taken  a  hoftile 
turn  towards  him,  and  received  from  him 
thofe  checks  and  defeats  for  which  Britain 
ftands  indebted  to  him  ;  to  have  proceeded 
with  correCt  juftice,  her  manner  of  acknow¬ 
ledgment  might  furely  have  been  as  un- 
direCt  as  his  fervice,  without  his  having  the 
leaftroom  to  complain.  Since  France  was 
now  happily  our  common  enemy,  the  bend¬ 
ing  our  whole  force  of  war  againft  that 
nation,  could  not  but  have  proportionably 
difabled  it  from  hurting  him :  and  this 
might  have  been  done  effectually  for  his 
fervice,  without  our  appearing  to  know  there 
was  fuch  a  perfon  in  exiftence  as  him,  and 
confequently  without  entangling  ourfelves  in 
a  caufe,  of  which  we  could  not,  for  many 

reafons,  keep  too  clear.  The  money,  and 
men  required  by  him,  might,  under  a  good 

direction,  and  employed  effectually  againft 

France,  have  anfwered  as  valuable  purpofes 

to  ourfelves  and  t©  him,  without  our  unne- 

eeffarily  giving  offence  to  powers  with  whom 

we  had  no  quarrel,  by  openly  fending  them 

over  to  him  5  thus  fubminiftring  fupplies  to 

feed 
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feed  the  war  with  them,  and  engaging  out- 
felves  in  a  manner  for  him  to  wiredraw  us 
into  a  chaos  of  embroils,  of  falfe  mea'ures,and 
expences  without  bottom  or  end<  No  power, 

however  at  war  with  Pruffia,  or  however 

,  -  -  .  '  • 

fenfibie  of  the  advantage  to  him  from  our 
operations  again#  France,  could  have  refent- 
ed  them.  She,  and  not  they,  was  our  natu¬ 
ral  enemy,  and  in  acting  again#  her  we  could 
have  exceeded  no  bounds.  All  the  powers  of 
Europe  would  then  have  applauded  our  fpirit 
when  they  faW  it  fo  evidently  under  the  con- 
troul  of  our  ju#ice. 

Germany,  in  that  cafe,  would  not  have 
had  occafion  to  liften  to  the  infamoufly 
falfe  charge  broached  by  the  French  agaiuft 
his  Britannic  M — ,  of  his  having  foment¬ 
ed,  nay  kindled  the  war  in  the  empire,  for 
views  as  foreign  to  it  as  they  are  in  fa<#  to 
Britain  itfelf.  Yes  !  France,  of  whom  it 
may  be  fo  juftly  averred  that  there  has 
fcarce  been  a  drop  of  human  blood  fpilt 
in  war,  in  the  remote#  corner  of  Europe, 
but  what  was  diredtly  or  indiredtly  owing 
to  her  cabals  ;  France,  I  fay,  has  dared 
to  impute  to  one  of  the  mo#  pacific, 
humane  and  bed:  intentioned  monarchs 

that 
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that  ever  graced  a  throne,  the  guilt  of 
lighting  up  that  flame,  in  which  Germany 
is  at  prefent  involved,  and  in  which  his 
own  dominions  have  fo  feverely  dif¬ 
fered.  The  truth  is,  that  it  Were  to  be 
wiflied  that  the  rightful  Britifh  caufe  had 
been  pleaded  before  the  Public  of  Europe, 
and  at  all  the  courts  of  it  by  able  negotiators, 
•with  the  fame  eagernefs  and  induftry  as  the 
French  have  pleaded  their  moft  wrongful 
one.  We  might  then  have  had  fome  of 
her  Princes  for  auxiliaries  that  are  now  at 
beft  cool  towards  us,  and  their  fubjedts 
for  our  partizans. 

But  above  all,  the  keeping  aloof  from  the 
caufe  of  Pruflia  would  have  abfolved  us 
from  any  concern  in  the  prefent  deep  and 
deplorable  misfortunes  of  Germany,  waf¬ 
ted,  plundered  and  defolated  as  it  is,  and 
by  the  moft  folemn  authentic  adt  of  which 
her  Conftitution  is  capable,  formally  imput¬ 
ing  all  this  to  our  ally,  no  matter  how  an- 
iuftly;  fince  as  to  the  confequences,  they 
are  exadtly  the  fame  from  her  opinion  of 
our  fupporting  and  enabling  him  to  conti¬ 
nue  what  Germany  calls  her  oppreflion. 

H  Yet 
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Yet  to  do  his  PruffianMajefty  juftice/it  does 

not  at  all  appear  that  he  had  the  oppreffiont 
of  thatcountry  in  view.  His  alarms  for  Silefia, 
which  were  certainly  not  groundlefs,  though 
perhaps  not  fufficient  to  juftify,  at  lead:,  to  the 
Immediate  fufferers,  the  extremities  to  which 
matters  have  been  carried,  were,  mod:  pro¬ 
bably,  the  only  motive  that  precipitated  him 
into  the  appearances  of  aggreffion.  Him-* 
felf  knowing  that  his  intentions  went  no 
farther  than  preventively  to  defeat  the  defigns 
he  had  reafon  to  think  his  enemies  were 
hatching  to  wreft  that  province  out  of  his 
hands,  might  pofiibjy  not  lee,  in  the  remoter 
confequences,  the  tendency  of  his  hady  ap¬ 
peal  to  tne  fword.  Perhaps,  even  at  this 
mftant,  he  wifhes  that  Rubicon,  the  inva- 
fion  of  Saxony,  unpaired  :  at  lead:,  he  has 
given  undoubted  proofs  of  his  not  being  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  fpirit  of  conqued:  or  oppredion, 
ill  ice  even  after  his  victories,  he  has  of  him- 
felf  offered  terms  of  peace,  but  terms  of 
^  hich  the  lengths  he  had  gone,  and  the  acri¬ 
mony  he  had  railed,  oppofed  the  accep¬ 
tance. 

He  cannot  but  now  fee  that  the  levelling 
the  houfe  01  Auftria  to  the  dud:  is  a  talk 
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more  dangerous  than  he  might  at  firft  appre¬ 
hend.  it  is  a  ColoiTus  that,  fhould  it  even 
fall  by  his  efforts,  muft  fall  upon  himfelf, 
and  crufh  him  with  its  weight.  All  Europe 
fhaken  to  her  foundations,  and  particularly 
Germany  enraged  to  fee  her  fyftern  overturn¬ 
ed,  her  laws  trampled  upon  or  derided,  could 
not  but  unite  for  revenge  on  the  author  of  all 
this  ruin,  and  efpeciallyto  obdrudl  the  advan¬ 
tages  he  might  prefume  from  it.  The  conteft 
would  become  defperate,  and  the  iffue  of 
it,  humanly  fpeaking,  cannot  be  fuppofed 
favorable  to  his  Pruffian  M — , 

But  were  it  even  to  happen  that  he  could, 
without  thefe  dreadful  confequences,  carry 
the  point  of  deftroying  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 
is  it  very  clear  that  Britain  could  be  any 
gainer  by  it  ?  Is  there  any  reafon  to  think 
that  he  would  prove  an  ally  to  us,  more  to 
be  depended  upon,  more  tradlable,  lefs  in- 
terefted,  or  lefs  burthenfome  than  the  houfe 
of  Auftria  has  been  ?  Who  knows  how  foon 
we  fhould  be  embarked  in  another  war,  and 
with  more  plaufibility,  to  reftore  it  ? 

Nothing  then  can  be  more  evident  than 
that  the  benefit  we  reap  from  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  the  diverfion  Pruffia  occafions  to 
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the  arms  of  France,  is  much  over-ballanced 
by  the  difadvantages  that  mu  ft  attend  our 
conjunction  with  h  m.  Nor  is  one  ot  the 
leaft  of  them  that  enmity,  which  we  excite 
by  it  amongft  To  many  powers,  with  whom 
both  our  political  and  mercantile  intereft 
preferibes  to  us  rather  a  cultivation  of  friend¬ 
ship. 

Our  war  \yith  France  has  a  determinate 
objedt.  Pruffia  has  by  its  procedure  put  it 
out  of  his  own  power  to  have  one.  Our 
caufe  is  a  clear,  a  fair  one.  What  his  is, 
there  is  no  faying.  He  is  in  a  labyrinth,  of 
which  neither  himfelf  nor  any  one  elfehave 
the  clue,  The  difficulties  he  has  to  en¬ 
counter  are  Hydra-headed :  even  his  favor¬ 
able  iftue  out  of  thofe  he  has  now  before 
him,  only  prefents  the  profpeCt  of  new  and 
greater  ones  emerging  ad  uijimtum.  Peace 
is  to  him  a  horizon  that  flies  before  him  : 
every  advance  his  victories  feem  to  gain  him 
towards  it,  fets  him,  in  faCt,  at  the  greater 
diftance  from  it.  Should  even  the  Emprefs- 
Queen  compelled  by  the  prefTure  of  circum- 
ftances  confent  to  a  feparate  peace  with 
him,  which  is  not  however  very  probable, 
it  will  hardly  deferve  the  name  of  peace, 

ft  nee 
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fince  neither  of  the  parties  can  reafonably 
truft  to  it.  If  peace  then  is,  as  it  is  always 
underhood  to  be,  the  object  of  all  wars,  can 
it  be  for  the  inter  eft  of  this  nation  miferably 
to  pin  its  fair  caufe  on  a  Prince  fo  perfectly 
by  chance  on  our  fide,  granting  even  his  caufe 
-was  not  a  dubious  one,  and  to  whom  peace 
has,  humanly  fpeaking,  all  the  appearances 
of  an  impofftbility  ?  Should  it  be  faid  tnat 
this  union  will  terminate  in  forcing  a  peace 
on  all  the  parties  at  war  with  it :  not  our 
^reateft  enemies  can  impute  to  us  a  moie 
invidious  undertaking.  To  fay  nothing  of 
its  improbability,  it  is  directly  contrary  to  the 
refpedt  and  tenuernefs  Britain  has  evci  ma- 
nifefted  for  the  liberties  of  Europe,  to  the 
giving  law  to  which  fhe  ftands  as  aveiie  as  to 
the  receiving  law  from  it,  or  from  any  pow¬ 
ers  in  it.  Yet  without  fuch  a  fuppofition, 
what  profpedt  is  there  of  peace  for  us,  if 
inextricably  involved  with  a  power,  who 
himfelf  plunged  into  a  bottomlefs  abyfs  of 
war,  fees  us  fond  of  being  dragged  after  him 
into  it,  and  of  fupporting  him,  which  is  no 
very  good  office,  in  his  ruinous  puifuit  of 
it,  and  all  becaufe  one  of,  the  enemies  he 
has  fo  wantonly  and  furely  undefignedly 
made,  happens  to  be  oyrs  ? 
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Whoever  then  will  give  the  whifper  of 
truth  fair  play  again!*  the  roar  of  popular 
prejudice,  may  eafily  fatisfy  himfelf  that 
France,  yesFrance  alone,  ought  to  be  pleafed 
with  our  taking  fuch  a  part.  Nothing  can 
more  effectually  anfwer  her  ends.  The  fend¬ 
ing  money  and  men  to  the  continent,  is  fure 
to  weaken  us  in  proportion  at  home.  The 
fuccefs  is  unceitain.  France  may  however 
flatter  herfelf  with  dealing  td  a  much  greater 
advantage  with  any  oppofition  from  us  there, 
than  if  purely  conducted  on  the  foot  of  our 
infular  fituation.  In  the  mean  time  fhe 
takes  advantage  of  the  general  obnoxiouf- 
nefs  of  the  caufe  to  which  we  have  thought 
proper  to  conned  ours,  and  putting  both 
undidindly  under  one  cover  and  fuperfcrip- 
tion,  would  make  both  pafs  for  having  one 
and  the  fame  merit.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Even  our  affidance  to  Pruffia  cannot  but  be 
at  bottom  agreeable  to  the  politics  of  France, 
whofe  work  it  does,  whild  we  are  fad  died 
at  once  with  the  expence  and  the  odium  of 
it.  No  one  can  think  that  France  was  ever 

«  I 

in  earned  to  crufh  Pruffia.  That  court 
knows  its  intered  too  well  to  harbour  fuch 
a  thought.  It  knows  that  keeping  up  the 
ballance  in  Germany,  is  of  infinite  impor- 
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tance  to  It :  and  that  Pruffia  is  the  only  power 
in  it,  that  oppofed  to  Auftria  can  anfwer  that 
end.  The  game  of  France  is  undoubtedly 
the  reduction  of  both,  not  the  deftru&ion  of 
either.  This  lad:  is  a  work  of  which  die 
leaves  the  preparation  to  them  ;  the  con- 
fiimmation  of  it,  in  due  time,  die  referves  to 
herfelf.  For  this  purpofe  it  is  that  die  can¬ 
not  but  be  plealed  to  fee  Germans  cut¬ 
ting  one  another’s  throats,  to  which  die  gra- 
cioudy  lends  her  hand,  on  either  fide,  as 
either  fide  requires  her  trimming  the  fcales 
to  that  effeft.  Both  Auftria  and  Pruflia 
are  fully  latisfied  of  this,  and  yet  their 
private  paffions  are  fo  violent  and  lo  much 
preferred  by  them  to  the  public  good  of 
Germany,  and  indeed  of  Europe,  that  both 
of  them  occafionally  court  and  accept  her 
baneful  interpofition. 

What  part  had  Britain  then  to  play  ? 

What  part?  Once  more  it  is  averred,  a  great, 
an  honorable,  and  a  wife  one,  a  part,  in  fhort, 

of  which  the  confideratenefs  and  referve  woul4 
have  been  pregnant  with  fuperior  dignity, 
W’eight  and  advantage.  The  war  pudied  a- 
gaind:  France,  tot  is  viribus,  and  pudied  upon 
purely  a  Britifh  footing  unclogged  with  con¬ 
nexions 
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nexions  abfolutely  foreign  to  it,  would  foon 
have  bid  fair  to  have  fickened  her.  It  may 
be  faid  that  in  fuch  an  event,  fhe  would 
have  renounced  her  projects  in  Germany, 
and  turned  her  whole  force  immediately 
againft  us.  So  much  the  better,  Pruffia 

O 

would  then  have  been  relieved,  and  in  the 
only  manner  that  we,  or  he  either,  ought  to 
have  wifhed  him  to  be  relieved.  For  our- 
felves  we  had  nothing  to  fear,  or  at  leafi- 
much  lefs  than  France.  Her  ridiculous 
phantom  offlat  bottomed  boats  had,  like  other 
phantoms,  ceafed  to  exift  the  infiant  it  was 
denied,  or  vanifhed  on  the  firfi:  dawn  of 
liaht.  It  was  foon  difcovered  that  we 

O 

had  been  the  fport  of  a  falfe  alarm,  and  that 
we  never  had  a  real  occafion  for  thofe 
Duch  troops,  the  alking  of  which,  though 
the  refufal  of  them  was  fore-known,  paved 
the  way  for  thofe  troops  being  allced,  where 
it  was  as  well  foreknwon  they  would  be  gra- 
cioufly  granted,  on  convenient  terms  of  hire. 
In  fhort,  Britain  began  of  itfelf  to  find  out 
that  deep  fecret  to  it,  that  France  atone  is 
not  an  over-match  for  it.  i  he  trade  of 
that  nation  ruined,  her  navigation  controuled 
in  fuch  manner  that  her  naval  fquadrons 
can  only  get  in  and  out  bv  Health,  the  chan- 


nel  fcoured,  her  colonies,  at  length,  threaten¬ 
ed  with  effedtual  attacks,  not  to  mention 
how  much  more  might  probably  have  been 
done  by  a  j after  difpenfation  of  our  ftrength  ; 
all  concur  to  prove  that  again  ft  France,  at 
leaft,  we  are  of  ourfelves  fufficient,  and  ftand 
in  need  of  no  ally,  whom  we  are  to  pay 
for  fighting  his  own  battles,  and  for  whofe 
fake  we  muft  create  fo  many  more  enemies, 
without  the  leaft  profpedt  of  where,  when, 
or  how  bis  war  with  them  will  end. 

In  the  mean  time  few  who  do  juftice 
to  the  depth  of  penetration,  and  to  the 

folid  way  of  thinking  of  his  P —  M - , 

can  fuppofe  him  the  bubble  of  all  the  po¬ 
pular  acclamations  and  enthufiafm  of  ad¬ 
miration  for  him  here.  Fie  has  reafon 
indeed  to  imagine  they  ferve  his  own  pre- 
fent  point  with  us ;  but  beyond  that,  lie 
knows  how  to  value  them  at  no  more  than 
they  are  worth.  He  cannot  but  fee  with 
contempt  Englifhmen  pluming  themfelves 
upon  victories  not  won  by  Englifhmen,  and 
the  public  attention  lacqueying  all  his  mo¬ 
tions,  as  if  the  fate  of  Britain  was  to  turn 
upon  them.  He  well  knows,  that  if  inftead 
of  being,  as  he  is,  by  mere  accident  on  our 
fide,  he  had  been  as  he  had  rather  wifiied,  on 

I  that 
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that  of  France,  the  multitude  here  would 
have  fecn  all  his  actions  and  procedure  in 
a  very  different  light,  and  have  abufed  him 
as  much  beyond  meafure  as  it  now  extolls 
him.  It  would  have  been  as  compleatly 
blind  to  his  virtues  as  it  is  at  prefent  to 
any  defects  that  may  be  thought  to  tarnifh 
the  luftre  of  them,  and  from  fome,  in  the 
natural  ftate  of  human  imperfection,  he  can 
hardly  be  fuppofed  exempt.  Neither  would 
this  be  any  tiling  new  to  him.  Whilft 
he  was  making  a  diverfion  in  Bohemia,  fa¬ 
vorable  to  the  French  arms  againft  the 
Queen  of  Hungary,  at  that  time  the  idol 
of  the  public  here  ;  what  encomiums,  what 
fulfome  adulation  did  not  that  people  lavifh 
upon  him  ?  Panegyrics,  poems,  pindarics 
in  his  praife,  were  poured  out  with  profu- 
fion.  Ah  le  grand  Roi  !  ah  l’ invincible  Hero  ! 
was  the  cry  of  the  French  public.  No 
fooner  had  he  deferred  the  caule  of  France, 
but  the  torrent  ran  inftantly  the  contrary 
way  :  he  was  at  once  difplumed  of  all  that 
applaufe  :  fatirs,  indecent  libels,  the  ranked: 
lcandal  took  place  ol  it  :  the  Pont  neuf 
rang  with  the  bittcreft  ballads  againft  him  : 

then  it  was,  Quel  Roi  !  il  n  a  ni  joi  ni  loi. 

Even 
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Even  his  courage  was  become  problematical. 
— The  mob  is  the  mob  every  where. 

There  was  probably  too  another  co-ope¬ 
rating  caufe  to  all  that  eagernefs  with  which 
the  public  here  embraced  any  fucceffes  of 
that  monarch,  and  hailed  them  as  thofe  of 
the  nation.  A  caufe  that  may  be  now  men¬ 
tioned  with  the  lefs  repugnance,  for  that 
having  ceafed  in  a  great  meafure,  the  re¬ 
proach  it  conveyed  ceafes  with  it ;  and  that 
is  the  prodigious  indolence  which  not  long 
fince  feemed  the  epidemical  difeafe  of  the 
times,  with  which  all  orders  and  conditions 
were  infedted,  and  which  was  but  too  much 
flattered,  at  feeing  the  work  of  the  nation 
doing  by  others  to  its  hand.  Perhaps  even 
this  fight  contributed  at  length  to  raife  a  fpi- 
rit  of  emulation.  If  fo,  it  cannot  be  ranked 
among!!  the  leaft  obligations  of  this  country 

to  his  P -  M - .  May  that  fpirit  fall 

under  a  direction  equal  to  its  merit ;  nor  be 
evaporated  and  confumed  in  wafte  upon 
crude,  undigefted,  uneffedtual  operations,  or 
unnational  meafures  1 

Parvaftunt  foris  arma>  nift  eft.  confilium  domi. 

Tull. 


But 
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But  If  miftaken  felfiflinefs,  or  impetuous 
ignorance,  were  excluded  all  judgment  on 
a  prince  intrinfically  too  eftimable  to  be 
much  honored  by  their  efhmate  ;  cooler 
commcn-fenfe  would  not  perhaps  reprefent 
in  vain,  that  nothing  fo  tranfitory  as  the 
greatnefs  of  his  perfonal  character  ought 
to  influence  that  political  conduct  of  ours, 
which  fhould  have  more  permanent  obje&s 
and  that  the  glare  of  his  fuccefles  ought 
not  to  dazzle  us  to  the  point  of  not  feeing 
that  they  are  mifleading  him,  or  to  the  point 
of  our  being  milled  by  them  ourfelves.  As 
things  are,  he  is  one  of  thofe  very  rare 
princes  that  refect  more  honor  to  a  crown 
than  they  receive  from  it.  But  even  him- 

J 

felf  would  probably  now  fubfcribe  to  the 
truth  of  what  is  here  advanced,  that,  fo 
far  as  conjecture  can  approach  to  probability, 
he  would  have  hill  been  much  greater,  and 
much  more  fecure  in  that  greatnefs,  if 
with  thofe  excellent  troops  of  which  he 
was  at  the  head,  he  had  waited  events 
tranquilly  in  his  own  dominions  ;  if  un- 
tcmptcd  by  the  conveniency  Saxony  offered 
him  of  laying  her  under  contribution  to  the 
war  he  was  meditating,  he  had  abftained 

from 
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from  giving  his  enemies  the  advantage  of 
having  thofe  laws  of  the  empire  on  their  hde, 
which  it  is  either  fuch  profound  ignorance 
or  fo  falfe  reafoning  to  fuppofe  only  a  vain 
name. 

He  has  been  compared  to  Cefar.  The 
companion  is  juft  in  many  points ;  but  well 
examined  has  more  in  it  of  an  invidious 
admonition,  than  of  the  delicacy  of  true 
praife.  Cefar  found  the  conftitution  of  his 
country  fhaken  by  civil  diftentions.  The 
laws  of  it  were  like  a  fair  tree,  by  ftorms 
bent  towards  the  earth.  Inftead  of  applying 
his  admirable  parts  to  the  fetting  it  upright, 
and  making  it  florifh  again,  he  felled  it,  and 
by  felling  it,  deprived  himfelf  of  that  fhelter, 
under  the  {hade  of  which  his  country,  him¬ 
felf,  and  family,  might  have  long  fat  happy, 
their  contrary  fate,  who  does  not  know  ? 

m 

or  who  can  call  his  fuccefs  a  defirable 
one  ? 

In  the  mean  time,  how  truly  deplorable  is 
the  dilemma  to  which  fo  many  of  the  princes 
of  Germany  are  reduced  !  If  when  funv* 
moned  in  form  by  the  laws  of  the  empire* 
they  refufe  to  fend  their  contingent  towards 
forming  an  army  of  execution,  they  incur  a 

fevere 


; 

r 


to  him,  was  not  elfentially  different. 

But  if  this  continental  connexion  carries 
with  it  that  great  merit  for  which  its  ad¬ 
vocates  contend,  at  lead:  they  mull  allow 
no  fmall  fhare  of  it  to  Hanover,  without 
which,  it  is  not  very  probable,  that  Great 
Britain  would  have  fo  eagerly  fued  for  an 
alliance  to  a  power,  of  which  not  many 
years  ago  it  fcarce  knew  the  name,  till  the 
Germanifm  of  our  politics  had  made  it  fo 
familiar  to  us. 

This  naturally  leads  to  a  difculfion  of  the 
prefent  date  with  refpedt  to  Britain,  of  that 
electorate  now  foclofely  united  to  It,  in  virtue 
of  the  identity  of  their  fovereign. 

There  have  been,  and  perhaps  dill  are,  two 
opinions  concerning  it,  both  oppohte,  and 
bothfalfe,  in  their  different  extream. 

The  one  excluded  all  condderation  of 
Hanover  ;  all  fuft'erancc  of  its  entering  into 
councils  for  any  thing,  or  for  fcarce 
re  than  if,  as  to  us,  is  had  difappeared 
:n  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  was,  in  fliort 


; 

r 
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to  be  treated  as  a  dominion,  that  was  purely 
a  province  of  Germany,  abfolutely  foreign 
to  Britain,  and  with  which  all  political  con¬ 
nexion  was  indullrioufly  to  be  avoided. 
But  it  mud:  be  confelfed  that  much  the 
greater  number  of  thofe  who  affedted  this 
opinion,  affedted  it  from  party -views,  from 
the  captioufnefs  of  difaffedtion,  or  as  a 
text  for  fadtious  declamation,  rather  than 
from  the  fuggefhons  of  found  policy,  or 
clear-fpirited  patriotifm.  This  being  pene¬ 
trated  by  the  public,  weakened  to  it  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  dodtrine,  that  if  fomewhat  mo¬ 
derated,  for  its  tendency  to  the  good  of  both 
dominions,  not  the  Hanoverians  themfelves 
could  have  too  ftrenuoufly  urged. 

The  other  opinion,  and  the  mu  ft  ruinous 
one,  fince  it  afiigned  to  Hanover  the  part 
that  belonged  more  properly  to  Britain,  was 
the  opinion  that  unhappily  prevailed  in  prac¬ 
tice,  fometimes  fo  infenfible  that  even  thofe 
with  whom  it  did  prevail,  did  not  perhaps 

fo  much  as  know  it.  To  this  opinion  how¬ 
ever,  but  for  the  obvioufly  perpofterous  po¬ 
licy  of  it,  even  the  name  of  virtue  might 
be  granted  in  a  native  of  that  eledloratc. 

But 
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But  what  name  fhall  be  given  to  it  in  a  Bri¬ 
ton  ?  What  name  can  be  given  to  thofe 
perfonages  here,  who  regardlefs  of  their  own 
dignity,  to  fay  nothing  of  that  of  the  nation, 
regardlefs  of  their  own  welfare  fo  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  their  country,  fup- 
mitted  to  make  their  court  by  adopting  and 
co-operating  to  the  fyftems  built  on  fo  falle 
a  foundation  ?  Who  did  not,  in  /licit,  feel 
that  power  held  by  fuch  a  tenure  was  be¬ 
neath  acceptance  ?  To  fay  that  they  did  not 
forefee  the  confequences  fuch  or  nearly  fuch 
as  they  have  come  out,  would  do  too  little 
honor  to  their  reach  of  penetration  not  to 
be  confidered  rather  as  an  affront  than  as  an 
apology. 

After  all,  what  could  be  a  clearer  rule  of 
judgment  than  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
Hate  of  thofe  foreign  dominions  ?  They  had 
been  lately  indeed  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  an 
eledtorate,  but  had  been  long  fo  inconfide- 
rable,  that  till  within  thefe  few  years  hiftory 
had  hardly  deigned  to  take  charge  of  the 
name  of  them.  Nor  had  they  fo  much  weight 
as  to  claim  the  leaf!;  fhare  in  the  fyftem  of 
Europe,  but  remained  involved  and  undiftin- 
guifhed  amongft  the  other  little  dates  of  the 
empire. 

The 
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The  epoch  of  their  firft  emerging  into  im¬ 
portance  enough  to  have  any  thing  of  a 
name  among  nations,  was  the  acceflion  of 
their  fovereign  to  the  throne  of  Gieat  Bii- 
tain,  efpecially  after  that  electorate  s  pecu¬ 
niary  conqueft  of  Bremen  and  Verden.  Thefe 
provinces  were  part  of  the  fpoils  of  Chailes 
the  twelfth  of  Sweden,  purchafed  by  the 
eleCtor  of  Hanover,  as  it  has  been  invidioufly, 
tho’  not  entirely  without  reafon,  faid  with 
Britifli  money.  However  that  may  be,  the 
Swedes,  whofe  weaknefs,  juft  after  that  pe¬ 
riod,  was  fuch  that  they  could  not  hope  to  re¬ 
cover  them  by  force  of  arms,  and  whofe  ne- 
ceflities  were  fo  urgent,  that  they  could  not 
refufe  a  fum  of  money  for  their  ratification 
of  the  fale  by  Denmark  of  them,  though 


tranfaCled  at  a  time  that  we  were  in  pro¬ 
found  peace  with  Sweden,  could  never 
heartily  digeft  this  advantage  taken  01  then 
diftreffes,  nor  look  on  that  bargain  as  tho¬ 
roughly  valid  in  equity.  Thence  the  aliena¬ 
tion  of  that  court  to  Britain,  for  a  reafon 
fo  foreign  to  Britain,  which  has  thrown  the 
Swedes  fo  much  into  the  arms  of  France. 
And  here  be  it  digrefiively  remarked,  that 

France  is  now  feen  with  her  ufual  verfat'lity 

tt  where 
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wherever  her  intereft  is  concerned,  affedhng 
to  ftand  by  even  the  caufe  of  liberty  in  Swe- 
dvn,  and  to  approve  of  the  facrifice  made 
to  it,  with  a  truly  Britifh  fpirit,  of  feme  of  her 
nobleft  blood  on  a  fcaffold,  for  a  confpiracy 
to  rob  that  nation  of  its  freedom,  and  to  re- 
ilore  that  arbitrary  power  by  which  it  had  fo 
recently  been  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 

iBut  to  return  to  the  iubjeCt ;  Hanover 
thus  aggrandized  by  the  acceftion  of  thofe 
two  provinces,  and  pampered  with  all  the 
cherilhment  of  a  fond  father  to  his  darling 
child,  loft  its  mediocrity,  but  its  fafety  with- 
.  all.  Befides,  that  its  co-eftates  in  Germany,, 
beheld  with  an  eye  cf  envy,  both  its  growing 
greatnefs,  and  the  preference  conftantly  gi¬ 
ven  to  it,  as  well  as  to  thole  provinces  in 
more  immediate  relation  with  it,  in  all  thofe 
bargains  for  which  the  princes  there  trading 
in  the  blood  ol  their  unhappy  lubjeCts,  are 
lb  ravenous ;  thofe  powers  occafiona Uy,  in 
enmity  to  Great  Britain,  who  knew  how 
much  her  infular  fituation  rendered  her  inac- 
ceftible  to  them,  knew  they  could  not  wound 
his  Britannic  Majefty  in  a  more  tender  part 
than  his  electoral  dominions.  That  affecta¬ 
tion  ol  dragging  them  for  ever,  direCtly  or  in- 

di- 
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direCtly,  tacitly  or  exprefsly,  into  negotiations, 
tranfadhons  and  treaties,  where  they  had  m- 
trinfically  as  little  to  do  as  the  mighty  king¬ 
doms  of  Lilliput  or  Blefufcu,  had  not  alfo  a 
little  contributed  to  force  that  vulneiable 
part  into  too  confpicuous  a  light  for  it  to  be 
miffed.  Of  this  the  French  have  lately 
taken  the  unfair  advantage.  But  whatever 
Hanover  may  have  fuffered  from  an  inva- 
fion,  it  is  granted,  might  never  have  taken 
place  but  for  its  connexion  with  this  nation  $ 
not  to  that  connexion  but  to  the  abufe  of 
it,  fhould  that  electorate  impute  its  mif- 
fortunes.  And  who  was  the  caufe  of  that 
abufe  ?  mod;  certainly  not  this  nation.  The 
found  part  of  it  conftantly  protefted  againft  it. 
It  muft  be  fought  for  then  in  that  overfond- 
nefs  for  it,  fo  highly  difguftrul  and  fo  perni¬ 
cious  to  this  country,  in  that  humor  of 
which  the  electoral  counfellors  were  either 
not  clear-lighted,  or  not  fincere  enough  to 
remonftrate  effectually  the  coufcquences,  and 
to  which,  with  yet  greater  guilt  and  folly, 
there  were  too  often  found  perfonagcs  here 
not  afhamed  to  facrifice  their  duty  to  their 
country  and  to  their  king :  and  inftead  of 

K  2  op- 
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V 

oppofing,  to  flatter  it  by  the  moft  difloyal  of 
ferviccs. 

In  all  this  however,  Britain  itfelf  was 
perfectly  innocent,  and  even  injured  by  it. 
Yet  fire  loves  her  fovereign  too  well  not  only 
to  lament  on  his  account  her  own  fufterinp's 

O 

by  fo  falfe  a  policy,  fince  they  mull  propor¬ 
tion  ably  affcCl  that  intcreft  and  dignity  of 
his  fo  infcparable  from  her  own  ;  but  to  la¬ 
ment  even  the  bufferings  of  that  electorate, 
which  is  fo  dear  to  him.  She  would  fee  with 
pleafure  its  wrongs  revenged,  but  revenged 
in  the  moft  effectual  manner,  by  her  ope¬ 
rations  againft  the  common  enemy,  en¬ 
tirely  on  a  Britifh  plan,  without  any  fuch 
entanglement  with  the  continent  as  can  only 
weaken  them.  So  far  from  thinking  that 
Hanover  deferves  no  confideration  from  us, 
juftice,  loyalty,  and  even  the  honor  of  the 
nation  require,  that  a  reparation  of  the 
damages  it  has  fuftained  on  our  account 
fhould  be  indifpenfably  made  one  of  the 
conditions  of  a  future  treaty  of  peace.  Any 
other  way  of  confidering  that  deflorate, 
would  only  unprofitably  to  it,  rob,  at  every 
pirn,  this  nation  of  the  ineftimable  advan¬ 
tage 
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tage  of  its  infular  fttuation.  In  this  view 
it  was  that  our  anceftors  reputed  the  lofs  of 
Normandy  to  this  crown,  a  clear  gain  to 
the  nation  :  and  in  this  fenfc  it  is,  that  every 
continental  acceffion  of  dominion  in  Europe 
to  this  country,  already  fufficient  to  itfelf, 
would  be  rather  a  weakening  than  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  it.  It  is  this  opinion,  of  the  juf- 
tice  and  good  policy  of  which  all  Europe  is 
fatisfied,  that  does  or  ought  to  invite  her  tho¬ 
rough  confidence  in  a  nation  from  which  all 
fpirit  of  conqueft  is  fo  naturally  excluded, 
pan  the  French  fay  as  much  ? 

An  admiffion  then,  efpecially  in  fuch  an 
over-dofe  of  fo  heterogeneous  a  mixture,  as 
that  of  the  intereft  of  a  province  of  a  fo¬ 
reign  ft  ate,  into  the  Britifh  fyftem  of  poli¬ 
tics,  could  only  fpoil  both.  It  could  only 
produce,  what  it  has  done,  eftential  faults 
and  meafures  deftrudtive  to  both.  This  was 
fo  glaring,  that  our  natural  enemies  even 
affedted  to  pity  us  whilft  they  took  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it.  Our  natural  friends  grew  fhy, 
and  diftruftful  of  us  ;  and,  in  truth,  how 
could  they  but  defert  us,  when  they  faw  us 
manifeftly  deferting  ourfelves,  or,  at  leaft, 
conftantly  fubordinating  our  meafures  to  in- 

tereftj 
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terefts  not  our  own  ?  nor  need  we  to  look  out 
for  another  caufe,  why  we  faw  ourfelves, 
without  proper  friends  and  allies,  at  our  great- 
eft  need  of  them.  For  certainly  the  declaim¬ 
ing  of  improper  continental  connexions,  does 
not  imply  any  thing  fo  abfard  or  fo  impoli¬ 
tic  as  an  undiftinguifhing  condemnation  of 
all,  or  of  fuch  as  are  not  liable  to  fuperior 
objections.  It  rather  means  the  contrary  ;  or 
at  leaft  no  more  than  that  the  utmoft  dis¬ 
cernment  and  referve  fhould  be  obferved  in 
contracting  any.  A  circumfpsCtion  of  which 
England  was  fo  happy  as  to  have  one  admi¬ 
rable  Queen  that  left  us  the  ftandard  and 

.example. 

Unhappily  there  are  times  when  reafora 
and  even  experience  put  in  their  pleas  in 
vain  j  when  the  grofteft  errors  are  drought 
to  be  belt  defended  and  repaired,  by  an  in¬ 
trepid  perfeverance  in  them  ;  when,  in  fhort, 
thofe  who  give  motions  to  tilings,  deteimi— 
jiately  and  bravingly  prefer  momentary  points 
of  private  intereft,  of  power,  and  even  of  a 
petty  partial  humor,  to  the  permanent 

fyftem  of  national  welfare. 

How  far  this  is,  or  is  not  the  cafe  with 

refpeCt  to  Hanover  at  prefent,  is  fubmitted 
to  whoever,  on  examining  certain  facts  impol- 
Tible,  from  their  notoriety,  to  be  mifrepre- 
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prefented  to  him,  may  think  his  reafon  put 
to  a  nobler  ufe  in  getting  rid  of  a  prejudice 
than  in  defending  it,  right  or  wrong  ;  or 
fliall  dare  to  treat  a  falle  opinion,  like  a 
falfe  friend,  difcard  it  the  inftant  he  difco- 
vers  it. 

D  Etrees,  the  French  general,  having 

been  facrificed  to  a  court  cabal,  had  quitted 

his  command,  and  delivered  up  his  army 

to  his  fucceffor  Richelieu.  The  military 

reputation  of  this  man  had  been  but  very 

little  raifed  by  the  furrender  of  Minorca  to 

him,  amongft  the  French  efpecially,  to 

whom  the  defence  of  that  place  had  not 

appeared  in  quite  fo  high  a  light  as  the  title 

and  the  ribbon  conferred  on  the  perion  who 

loft  it,  attefted  here.  The  current  opinion 

of  his  being  lefs  the  officer  than  the  courtier, 

he  verified  by  carrying  into  his  command 

ail  the  rapacioufnefs  of  his  court,  of  which 

the  edge  was  yet  the  keener  for  the  inftio-a- 
%  £> 

tion  of  necemty  to  repair  the  ruins  of  his 
private  fortune.  At  once  to  make  himfelf 
popular  with  the  foldiers,  and  to  cover  his 
own  avidity  for  pillage  by  indulging  theirs, 
he  fet  the  door  open  to  the  utmoft  iicenti- 
oufne;s.  By  this  means,  he  broke  that 
admirable  difcipline  under  which  D’Etrees 
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had  left  him  the  army,  and  which  is  ever 
the  greateft  ftrength  of  one.  This  foon 
made  him  detefted  by  the  Hanoverians, 
powerlefs  over  the  foldiers,  and  contemp¬ 
tible  to  both.  It  was  the  conduit  of  this 
bafhaw  of  the  Sultan  of  the  Weft  that  paved 
the  way  for  the  revolution  that  followed, 
by  that  army  of  obfervation’s  taking  up  arms 
again,  which  the  convention  of  neutrality 
at  Clofter-feven  had  made  it  lay  down. 
But  it  was  not  till  juft  after  that  rout  of 
fchool-boys  at  Rofbach,  when  the  pitifull 
run- away  figure  the  Frencn  made,  might 

have  rendered  them  almoft  fufpedted  of 
a  collufive  game  with  Pruffia,  that  this 
fpirit  of  the  Hanoverians  and  Heflians  de¬ 
clared  itfelf.  . 

Yet  however  infamoufly  or  groily  the 

French  might  have  been  originally  the  vio¬ 
lators  of  that  convention,  certain  it  is  that 
their  defeat  at  Rofbach  being  the  epoch  of 
the  Hanoverians,  &c.  breaking  out  into 
aition,  was  not  favorable  to  the  opinion  it 
were  to  be  wifhed  that  Europe  fliould  en¬ 
tertain  of  the  juftice  of  this  ftep.  The 
French,  at  leaft,  made  a  Irandle  of  the  fliare 

they  attributed  to  Britain  in  it,  to  truke 
J  every 
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every  court  in  it  refound  with  complaints  of 
the  perfidioufnefs  of  this  breach,  and  with 
inlinuations  that  no  thing  was  facred  to  this 
nation  that  ilieuld  ftand  in  competition  with 
a  point  of  intereft.  This  was  one  more 
confequence  of  our  interfering  with  Hanove¬ 
rian  councils. 

,  Many  indeed  here  thought  this  refurrip- 
tion  of  arms  a  mafter-ftroke  of  policy  in 
whoever  were  the  authors  of  it.  If  they 

were  Englifhmen,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  they 
were  thoroughly  fatisfied  of  the  fairnefs  of 
that  procedure,  without  which  they  could 
have  fo  little  right  to  be  vain  of  their  fhare 
in  it,  fince  nothing  on  earth  can  be  more 
certain  than  the  ruin  of  that  nation  which 
Should  prefer  its  intereft  to  its  honor.  Allow¬ 
ing  then  the  juftice  of  this  meafure  to  be  out 
of  the  queftion,  it  ftill  admits  of  a  doubt, 
whether  there  even  exifted  that  intereft  to 
which  that  honor  was  fo  falfely  faid  to  have 
been  facrificed ;  whether  any  thing  could 
be  more  indifferent  to  Britain  than  this  breach 
of  the  convention  ;  whether,  in  fliort,  the 
faireft  of  occafions  was  not  miffed  of  her 
untwifting  with  a  country,  the  connexion 

with  which  had  never  but  coft  her  more  than 
it  was  worth. 
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The  army  of  obfervation  might,  with  fomc 
(hew  of  plaufibility,  be  in  the  pay  of  Bri¬ 
tain  to  defend  a  ftate  attacked  purely  on  her 
account,  and  in  confequence  of  that  en¬ 
tanglement  to  which  fhe  is  fo  fatally  ob¬ 
noxious  from  their  unity  of  fubjedtion  to 
the  fame  fovereign.  But  when  that  conven¬ 
tion  was  made,  which  it  will  be  confeft  by 
all  parties  was  better  never  to  have  been 
made,  or  never  to  have  been  broken,  on 
which  ever  fide  it  was  broken,  k  was  noto- 
rioufly  made  without  the  approbation  of  the 
Britifh  government.  At  lead;  the  regency  of 
Hanover  took  that  ftep  entirely  upon  itfelf  j 
and  fince  it  had  fo,  the  confequences  were 
all  its  own.  Britain  had  no  farther  to  do 
with  it  ;  and  notwithftanding  all  the  mighty 
merit  pleaded  of  engaging  thole  troops  to 
refume  their  arms,  and  accept  the  lweets 
of  Britifh  pay ;  the  advantages  redounding 
purely  to  Britain  from  that  meafure,  are 
not  perhaps  fo  prodigious  as  they  have  been 
founded  or  oelicved. 

This  point  the  more  requires  examination, 
for  that  nothing  is  more  common,  than  for 
little  fuperficical  ftatefmen  to  be  caught  by 

the  bait  of  a  prefent  feeming  advantage  ; 

their 
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their  eagernefs  to  feize  which  blinds  them 

\ 

to  the  infidioufnefs  of  it.  In  their  hurry 
to  enjoy  a  falfe  reputation  of  vigilance  and 
adivity,  they  rufh  headlong  into  the  tempt¬ 
ing  error,  and  .it  is  much  if  their  power 
and  popularity  do  not  make  it  the  error, 
as  well  as  the  misfortune  of  the  nation. 

Fads  will  bed:  explain  how  far  this  ob- 

fervation  is  applicable  or  not  in  the  prefent 
cafe. 

Whild  the  convention  remained  yet  in 
force,  if  the  Hanoverians,  &c.  indead  of 
being  excited  by  us,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped 
they  were  not,  to  break  it,  had  of  them- 
felves  confulted  our  miniders  on  what  they 
had  to  do  j  might  not  an  anfwer  have  been 
given  them  with  great  judice  and  proprie¬ 
ty  to  the  following  effed  ?  <c  That  fince 
“  they  had  made  the  convention  without 
“  our  participation,  though  even  in  our  pay, 
“  they  might  jud  keep  it  or  break  it,  as 
u  they  pleafed  :  that  whatever  they  did  was, 
and  ought  to  be,  perfedly  indifferent  to 
<c  this  nation.”  If  it  fhould  be  replied, 
that  in  fad  it  was  not  indifferent,  but  that 
the  breach  of  the  convention  was  ufeful  to 
us.  $o  much  the  worfe.  The  honor  of 

L  2  the 
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the  nation,  fo  fuperior  to  every  other  con-: 
fideration,  muft  proportionally  incur  fufpi- 
cion.  Europe  might  then  impute  the  breach 
not  to  its  juftice,  but  to  the  advantage  of  it 
to  us  ;  and  that  advantage,  alas !  how  queft- 
ionable  ? 

Juft  at  the  time  the  convention  was  on 
the  point  of  being  broke,  the  French  were, 
it  is  true,  in  a  condition  to  invite  that 
breach.  Nature,  which  feems  to  have  fet 
thofe  bounds  to  the  ambition  of  the  French, 
which  their  reftleffnefs  of  fpirit  has  refufed 
them,  had  upon  them  her  ufual  effedt, 
whenever  they  attempt  enterprizes  at  any 
remote  diftance  from  their  frontiers.  There 
they  have  often  had  the  climate  to  con¬ 
quer,  when  they  had  conquered  every  thing 
elfe.  Italy  and  Germay,  as  all  hiftory  attefts, 
are  in  poflefiion  of  the  title  of  French 
burying  -  grounds.  Hanover  had,  on  this 
occafion,  proved  no  exception  to  this  gene¬ 
ral  rule.  Difeafes  had  already' thinned  their 
army  there,  more  than  the  fword  had 
done  before,  or  fince  its  expulfion.  The 
ufual  confequences  too  of  hcentioufnefs  and 
indifcipline  had  rendered  uneffedtive  thofe 

foldiers  that  remained.  The  Hanoverian  fub- 

jedts, 
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lefts,  who  had  begun  with  dreading  them, 
were  from  a  nearer  infpeftion  and  fami¬ 
liarity  with  thefe  diforderly  rag-a-muffin 
guefts,  grown  to  defpife  them.  This  riling 
fpirit,  the)  naturally  communicated  to  thofe 
of  their  countrymen,  who  had  only  ground¬ 
ed  their  arms,  but  were  ftill  m afters  of  them, 

* 

and  who  were  too  brave  to  continue  any 
longer  tame  ipeftators  of  the  lufferings  and 
groans  of  their  country.  Had  the  French 
even  not  broke  the  convention,  fuch  a  to- 

»  i 

leration  could  not  well  be  expefted  from 
men  of  courage.  The  common  foldiers  ef- 
pecially,  carried  away  by  their  feelings  for 
their  families  and  friends,  could  not  but 
be  in  a  mood  to  break  alike  through  the 
reftraint  of  treaties  or  of  officers.  The  fault 
then,  if  any,  was  Richelieu?s,  who  ought 
either  to  have  held  a  better  conduft,  or 
not  have  left  them  their  arms  in  their 
hands. 

Thus  "the  Hanoverians  fcarcely  needed 
the  fuper-inducement  of  Britifh  pay  to  take 
the  advantage  of  their  enemy’s  aftual  con¬ 
dition,  and  to  drive  him  out  of  the  heart 
of  their  own  country.  But  as  to  Britain, 
where  was  the  advantage,  uniefs  the  plea-? 

fure 
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fure  of  feeing  Hanover  get  rid  of  fuch  irk- 
fome  inmates  ?  otherwife  the  bed:  office  that 
could  poffibly  be  done  that  army  was  to 
haften  its  retreat,  and  that  retreat  particu¬ 
larly  to  its  own  country.  For  no  army, 
could  it  have  joined,  but  it  mud  have  weak¬ 
ened,  or  even  endangered  it,  by  the  double 
contagion  of  its  maladies  and  licentioufnefs. 
To  recruit,  to  recover  it,  to  redore  its  dif- 
cipline,  it  was  abfolutely  neceffiary  for  it  to 
fall  back  upon  the  French  frontiers.  Aik 
the  French  then  of  that  army,  they  will  tell 
you  they  would  not  have  daid  in  Hanover, 
had  they  been  paid  as  much  for  daying 
there,  as  the  Hanoverians  were  paid  for 
driving  them  out  :  and  in  this  they  may 
for  once  be  believed,  becaufe  it  could  not 
be  otherwife.  They  had  exhauded  all  thofe 
parts,  of  themfelves  not  the  mod  fruitful, 
to  a  point  that  they  could  no  longer  furnifh 
fublidence  to  them,  or  even  to  the  poor 
plundered  inhabitants,  who  were  reduced 
to  dreights  fcarce  fhort  of  famine.  As  to 
the  haradment  they  met  with  in  their  re¬ 
treat,  it  was  no  more  than  they  could  well 
lay  their  account  with  from  a  prince  fo 
gallant,  and  fo  adtive  as  the  prince  Fer¬ 
dinand 
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dinand  at  the  head  of  troops  actuated  by  all 
the  incentives  of  revenge,  of  honor,  and  of 
juftice  to  the  Britifh  nation,  for  the  pay  they 
received  from  it.  In  their  way  home,  how- 
ever,  they  took  care  to  drop  a  ftrong  garrifon 
into  W efel,  that  place  fo  dangeroufly  flighted 
by  Pruflia.  But  in  all  this,  what  was  there 
done,  that  could  affeCt  us  ?  The  retreat  of  the 
.French  was  evidently  matter  of  courfe,  nor 
could  the  quickening  their  march  and  fee¬ 
ing  them  fafe  home  be  of  much  diflervice 
to  France ;  the  ridding  the  electorate  of 
them  might  be  a  merit  to  Hanover  j  but 
in  what  could  Britain  benefit  by  the  return 
of  thofe  forces  fo  much  nearer  home,  where 
their  recollecting  their  ftrength  mutt  be  to 
much  more  convenient  than  at  that  diftance, 
that  they  were  rotting  and  mouldering  away 
of  themfelves,  in  a  manner  to  fpare  the 
fword  the  trouble  of  exterminating  them  ? 

The  diverfion,  however,  caufed  to  the 
French  by  this  army  of  Hanoverians,  Hef- 
fions,  &c.  has  doubtlefs  fome  weight ;  but 
whether  that  weight  over-ball  ances  the  ex¬ 
pence  to  Britain  of  them,  and  whether  that 
expence  might  not  be  appropriated  to  more 
diredt,  more  neceflary,  and  more  effectual 

plans 
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plans  of  operation,  is  well  worth  a  fair  and 
impartial  condderation.  Even  the  tender- 
nefs  due  to  the  Hanoverians,  requires  a  dif* 
cuffion,  whether  their  prefent  fubferviency 
to  the  Britifli,  or  perhaps  rather  to  the  Pruf- 
fian  meafures,  can  anfwcr  any  valuable  end 
to  themfelves  ;  elpecially  fince  their  country 
is  out  of  all  condition  to  invite  the  renewal  of 
an  invafion^  unlefs  a  fpirit  of  revenge  fhould 
prevail  over  every  other  condderation.  But 
againd  any  future  attempt,  it  would  be  per¬ 
haps  better  defended  by  our  doing,  with 
more  honor  to  ourfelves,  any  thing  elfe  to 
divert  and  difable  the  French,  than  by  an 
oppodtion  in  the  very  part  where  they  ought 
to  wifh  an  oppofition  to  be  made,  fince  it 
mud  be  made  with  the  lead:  effedt,  and  at 
the  greated  cod:  to  us. 

The  authority  of  the  greated:  generals, 
fupported  withal  by  common  fenfe  and  ex¬ 
perience,  invincibly  atteds,  that  any  attack 
on  the  French  at  home,  or  on  their  fron¬ 
tiers,  cannot  but  be  fruitlefs,  without  fuch 
a  paramount  force  as  may  at  once  face  all 
the  demands  of  w'ar  for  battles  and  for 
fieges.  Any  force  inferior  to  that  point  of 
drength,  is  only  a  force  thrown  awa y,  with¬ 


out 
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but  any  rational  profpeft  of  fuccefs.  It  is 
the  very  game  the  French  delire,  who  can 
then  wage  the  war  at  all  advantages.  Al¬ 
ways  the  braveft  on  their  own  dnghiil  ; 
they  can  light,  or  let  it  alone,  juft  as  they 
pleafe,  or  as  they  fpy  the  favorable  mo¬ 
ment.  The  fupplies  for  their  forces  are  as 

ealy,  as  they  are  difficult  for  their  enemy. 
In  cafe  of  a  defeat,  they  have  not  only 
re-inforcements  ready  at  hand,  but  a  fecure 
retreat  under  the  number  of  fortified  places 
with  which  their  frontiers  are  briftled.  In 
fhort,  for  baffling,  for  tiring  out,  for  de- 
ftroying  an  enemy,  they  defire  no  better 
than  to  have  him  come  home  to  them, 
and  fpare  them  the  fatigue,  the  expence, 
and  the  rilk  of  feeking  him,  at  a  diftance 
from  their  frontiers,  when  they  rarely  but 

make  the  worft  of  figures. 

One  would  imagine  that  the  retrofpeffo 
the  enterprizes  made  of  late  years,  on  thole 
frontiers  might  fufficiently  eftablilh  the  im¬ 
probability  of  making  any  conftderable  im- 
preffion  on  the  French  territories.  Even  two 
or  three  battles  won  by  the  Hanoverians, 
&c.  could  but  weaken  themfelves,  and  bring 
them  no  nearer  any  point  worth  their  hav- 
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ing  in  view,  whild  their  own  lofs,  however 
lels  than  that  of  the  French,  mull  hurt 
themfelves  more,  and  be  more  irreparable. 
The  fum  of  things  would,  at  the  fame  time, 
be  little  or  nothing  affeded  by  it. 

There  is  no-one  can  deny  that  the  advan¬ 
tage  gained  by  the  gallant  Prince  Ferdinand1, 
at  the  affair  of  Crevelt,  was  great  enough 
to  deferve  the  proclamation  of  it  by  the 
mouths  of  the  Tower-guns,  and  by  a  fo- 
lemn  thanfkgiving.  Otherwife  it  would  have 
been  mocking  both  God  and  man,  and  that 
palpably  to  no  purpofe,  but  to  make  the  fend¬ 
ing  of  troops  front  here  to  Germany  go 
down  the  more  glib,  with  the  foldiery  and  the 
people,  under  all  the  frnoke  and  flafh  of  that 
recent  fuccefs.  Be  it  then  granted  that  it 
really  was  as  great  as  fo  great  a  celebration 
requires  it  to  be  thought,  and  that  no 
flatcfman  could  defeend  to  fo  poor  a  date- 
trick,  as  the  exageration  of  it  would  have 
been.  But  even  our  mod  authentic  gazette 
gives  permiffion  for  not  thinking  that  action 
any  ways  a  decifive  one.  This  allowed,  the 
confequence  proceeds  unfhaken,  at  lead,  by 

that  indance,  in  favor  of  the  edabliflied 

$ 

maxim  of  declining  war  with  the  French, 
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on  their  own  frontiers,  unlefs  with  fuch  a 
force  as  amounts  to  much  more  than  what 
is  already  employed  there,  or  can  be  fent 
from  hence  to  join  it,  and  which  could  there¬ 
fore  be  only  unneceflarily  thrown  away. 

Such  at  leaf:  was  the  well-known  fenfe  of 
the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  than  whom 
no  man,  fince  the  days  of  Henry  the  fifth, 
had  .done  more  than  himfelf  to  level  the 
power  of  France  in  the  duft.  Happy  would 
it  have  been  for  this  nation  and  for  Europe, 
if  a  little,  dirty,  jealous,  power-hunting 
Court-cabal  had  not  {hatched  the  fword  out 
of  his  hands  juft  as  he  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  that  nation  the  finilhing  blow.  France 
was  then  exhaufted  by  a  long  war,  and  an 
humble  fupplicant  for  a  peace  that  ought 
never  to  have  been  granted  her  but  on  the 
original  terms  of  the  grand  alliance  ;  and 
yet  the  Duke  did  not  conceive  it  practicable 
to  overwhelm  her  without  the  whole  force 
of  it.  He  was  much  too  great  a  man  to 
give  into  gafconades,  or  into  crude  vili- 
onary  projects,  and  yet  lefs  capable  of  de- 
fpifing  an  enemy,  or  of  diihonoring  himfelf 
and  his  nation,  by  aCting  a  fubaltern  part 
under  the  grcateft:  power  in  Europe.  And 

M  2  here 
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here  let  an  Englishman  flop  but  for  an  in¬ 
fant,  and  compare  the  fate  of  things  as 
they  then  were,  to  what  they  now  are.  Our 
nation  was  then  plainly  at  the  head  of  the 
greatef  powers  in  Europe  combined  againf 
the  ambition  of  France  :  her  caufe  was  no 
lefs  than  the  liberties  of  mankind  :  She  was 
the  life,  the  Support  of  the  whole  confede¬ 
racy,  as  it  evidently  appeared  from  that  in¬ 
fant  fie,  fatally  for  herfelf,  and  for  the 
caufe  fie  had  fo  nearly  brought  to  the  wifhed 
for  ifl'ue,  withdrew  her  aid  and  influence.  At 
prefent,  behold  her  renounced  or  at  leaf  cooly 
regarded  by  all  her  ancient  allies,  and  glad  to 
thi  •ow  her  alliance  at  the  head  of  a  prince, 
never  over-favorable  to  her,  and  actually 
under  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  to  whom  fie 
thinks  herfelf  obliged  humbly  to  fue  for  his 
gracious  acceptance  of  her  fubfidies  and 
troops,  not  without  all  the  appearances  of 
being  content  to  act  a  Subaltern  part.  This 
difpolition  of  things  was  referved  for  thefe 
honorable  times.  Nay,  fome  here  have 
fo  thoroughly  forgot  the  dignity  of  their  own 
nation,  as  to  contend  for  its  being  no  de¬ 
gradation  for  a  Britifli  commander,  not  to 
be  commander  in  chief,  as  if  it  was 
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poffible  to  find  one  fo  loft  to  all  fenfe  of  his 
own  honor,  or  of  that  of  the  nation,  as  to 
ftoop  to  fub-general  it  even  to  fo  renown¬ 
ed  and  great  an  officer  as  the  gallant 
Prince  Ferdinand.  Many  nations  have  in¬ 
deed  employed  foreign  generals:  with  the 
Venetians  it  is  even  a  ftanding  ftate-maxim 
to  employ  none  but  them.  But  for  a  na¬ 
tion  fo  great,  fo  powerful  as  ours,  a  nation 
that  may  difpute  rank  with  the  firft  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  to  pay  fuch  a  deference  to  another  as 
to  fuffer  her  generals  to  receive  directions  of 
operation,  or  orders  from  any  but  their  own 
immediate  fovereign,  would  be,  perhaps, 
without  example.  It  is  not  therefore  cre¬ 
dible.  Even  the  Prince  who  ffiould  avail  him- 
felf  of  fo  wretched  a  complaifance,  could  not 
but,  in  the  courfe  of  things,  and  with  his 
excellent  fenfe,  repay  it  with  the  moft  cool 
and  determinate  contempt.  It  cannot  then 
be  but  fuppofed  that  fome  expedient,  fome 
falvo  has  been  found  out  for  the  adjuftment 
of  rank  and  precedence  :  but  granting  what 
it  muft  be  fo  grating  to  grant,  that  Britain  no 
longer  breeds  generals  capable  of  fupport- 
ing  the  honor  of  her  arms  abroad,  which 
flie  muft  therefore  give  into  keeping  to  a 
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foreign  one,  the  queftion  will  but  occur  the 
ftronger,  whether  there  is  any  abfolute  ne- 
ceflity  for  thus  fhowing  her  nakednefs,  or 
for  fending  any  forces  at  all  to  the  conti¬ 
nent?  It  may  ftill  be  afked,  if  it  is  fo 
very  eligible  a  meafure,  in  forfeiture  of  the 
advantages  ofourinfular  fituation,  to  fneak 
over  our  countrymen  in  fo  difgraceful  a 
manner,  and  in  fo  incompetent  a  number,  to 
encounter  tne  French,  precifoly  where  it  is 
fo  convenient  for  the  French  to  encounter 
them  ?  where  their  preferable  with  muft  be, 
that  we  fhould  fond  and  facniice  as  many 
more  to  them  as  fhould  be  juft  not  fufficient 
to  do  any  thing  material  for  the  honor  or 
advantage  of  the  nation.  The  moft  fonfi- 
ble  alternative  would  perhaps  be  either  to 
fend  a  royal  army  fit  to  command  fuccefs, 
or  if  that  is  neither  convenient  nor  practi¬ 
cable,  not  to  fond  a  fingle  troop  of  horfo, 
even  though  the  Hanoverians,  &c.  fhould 
be  deficient  in  cavalry,  and  require  ours 
to  fupply  that  deficiency,  fince,  humanly 
fpeaking,  it  would  only  ferve  to  fhew, 
what  one  would  imagine  had  been  al¬ 
ready  but  too  much  fliown,  how  wrong 
wc  can  take  our  meafures.  Nor  will  it 
hardly  be  otherwife,  till  all  our  German 
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iiifm  is  happily  eradicated  out  of  our  politics^ 
or  at  leaft  fuffered  to  retain  no  more  fhare 
in  them  than  it  ought  to  have* 

In  the  mean  time  what  muft  all  Europe 
think  of  our  cheapnefs  and  conduit  ?  What 
muft  the  Dutch  efpecially  ?  And  can  we  be 
furprized  at  their  not  being  forward  to  con¬ 
nect  with  us  ?  Can  they  be  iuppoied  to  have 
forgot  the  peace  of  Utrecht  ?  or  have  our 
politics  been  fo  admirable  fince  as  to  tempt 
them  to  embark  once  more  on  fo  crazy  a 
bottom  as  ours  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
French  party  fhould  prevail  there,  when  it  has 
fo  many  popular  topics  of  declamation  againft: 
us  ?  The  reftoration  imputed  to  us  of  the 
Stadholderate,  fo  folemnly  abjured  by  the 
Burgomafters,  on  whofe  authority  it  fo  fenfi- 
bly  intrenches;  the  ufageof  their  merchant¬ 
men  by  our  privateers,  vrho,  if  not  encouraged, 
are  perhaps  not  enough  controuled  ;  and 
above  all  that  doubtlefs  falfe  charge  againft: 
this  Government  of  ftirring  up  a  fedition  in 
their  dreadfull  mob  againft  the  magiftrates, 
are  points  in  which  the  French  have  all  the 
fcope  they  could  wifti  to  difplay  their  infi- 
dious  rhetoric  and  difrefpedt  to  truth.  The 
people  there  are  but  too  apt  to  liften  to  any 
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fuggeftions  againft  a  nation  that  mu  ft  have 
long  appeared  to  them  in  fo  contemptible, 
{6  ridiculous  a  light.  If  we  would  have 
them  or  others  do  juftice  to  us,  we  Ihould 
begin  by  doing  juftice  ourfelves. 

But  how  little  has  that  fpirit  in  general 
prevailed  amongft  us  !  How  cruel  an  injuf- 
tice  have  Britons  done  to  themfelves  in  trir 
umphing  when  they  had  fo  little  occalion  ! 
For,  after  all,  what  has  been  done,  or  great 
or  material  by  them  fince  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  war  ?  A  few  ftraggling  French 
men  of  war,  the  captures  of  fquadrons,  or 
what  is  near  the  fame  thing,  in  the  fight  of 
fquadrons  :  the  fuccefs  in  Bengali,  to  which 
we  muft  wait  for  its  epithet  of  favorable  or 
unfavorable,  according  to  the  turn  it  may 
take  in  that  unfettled  country ;  the  taking  a 
fmall  fort  in  Africa ;  the  damage  done  to 
the  French  trade  by  our  cruizers  ;  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  ftiips  before  St.  Maloes  ;  are  all 
objects,  which  however  detrimental  to  our 
enemy,  a  true  Briton  would  difdain  to  lay 
a  ftrefs  on,  much  more  to  exagerate,  fi'nce 
they  arc  all,  from  the  nature  of  them,  infinitely 
beneath  the  juft  pretentions  of  this  nation  to 
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valor  and  ftrength.  At  lead,  fuch  fentiments 
can  be  no  offence  to  the  nation. 

To  fay  the  truth,  the  lofs  of  Minorca 
alone  is  perhaps  a  more  than  counterbal¬ 
ance  to  all  our  gains  hitherto :  to  fay  no¬ 
thing  of  Braddocks  defeat,  or  of  the  fcurvy 
figure  we  have  made  in  America,  notwith- 
ffanding  our  fo  incomparable  a  fuperiority 
of  forces  there  to  thofe  of  the  French.  May 
the  taking  of  Cape-Briton,  which  is  hardly 
to  be  milled,  if  the  attack  fhould  be,  as  no 
doubt  it  is,  in  hands  equal  to  the  fervice,  give 
us  a  real  occafion  for  faying  fo?nething  has 
been  done  !  May  the  people  of  this  nation 
have  that  opportunity  of  congratulating 
themielves  on  the  fuccels  of  a  meafure 
that  is  all  their  own  !  and  may  it  never 

again  become  a  facrilice  to  continental  re- 
fpefts  ! 

But  in  pleading  for  juftice  to  ourlelves, 
let  not  that  owing  to  our  enemies  be  forgot, 
even  for  our  own  fakes !  Nothing,  in  fail, 
can  be  more  pernicious  to  our  intereft,  than 
the  taking  falfe  meafures  of  the  Hate  of 
France  $  and  nothing  has  been  oftencr  the 
cafe.  To  compleat  all  the  ridicule  and 
nonfenfe  of  the  times,  it  was.  till  lately, 
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wanting  that  the  very  fame  perfonages,  who 
not  long  fince,  from  the  ufual  effedt  of  fear 
to  magnify  objedts  ,  had  exagerated  the 
power  of  France  beyond  all  meafure  of 
truth,  and  reprefented  her  as  a  tremendous 
over-match  for  Britain,  fhould  on  the  flat¬ 
tering  gleam  to  us  of  a  few  events  unfa¬ 
vorable  to  France,  and  thofe  more  owing 
to  herfelf  than  to  Britain,  all  of  a  fudden 
change  their  note,  and  depreciate  the  force 
of  France  with  as  little  realon  as  they  had 
before  exalted  it. 

The  truth  is,  that  at  her  higheft,  whilft: 
we  preferve  our  naval  fuperiority,  keep  a  com¬ 
petent  army,  and  efpecially  an  effectual  mi¬ 
litia,  Britain,  if  fire  but  knows  her  own 
ilrength,  and  is  happy  enough  to  have  ic 
ably  diredfed  and  adtniniftered,  has  lefs  to 
dread  from  France,  than  France  has  from 
her.  Much  has  been  faid  of  her  popu- 
ioufnefs,  and  of  the  cafe  with  which  France 
can  raife  numerous  armies.  But  this  was 
ever  much  exagerated,  and  is  at  this  time 
entirely  falfe.  She  is  greatly  deficient  in  able 
men  for  the  military  fervice.  The  Gene¬ 
ralities  on  whom  the  levies  are  repartitioned 
have  long  complained  of  their  incapacity  to 
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furnilh  them.  In  this,  her  weaknefs  may 
be  averred.  But  whilft  juft  notions  are  formed 
of  that  weaknefs,  nothing  can  be  more  ridi¬ 
culous,  nor  even  more  dangerous,  than  to 
under- rate  her  adtual  ftrength.  In  the  firft 
place,  if  the  very  natute  of  her  arbitrary 
government,  fo  unfavorable  to  public  cre¬ 
dit  ;  if  the  late  checks  fhe  has  met  with  in 
Germany  ;  if  her  trade  overwhelmed  by 
our  captures,  have  created  her  difficulties  in 
railing  money,  /he  has  ftill  great  refources, 
and  is  not  at  leaft  crouching  under  a  bur¬ 
then  of  near  a  hundred  millions  of  debt  : 
a  burthen  which  though  it  fits  fo  light  and 
eafy  on  our  fhoulders,  would  probably  fink 
her.  That  interruption  to  her  trade  too  is 
not  fo  deadly  a  blow  as  it  would  have 
been,  had  fhe  not  been  too  wife  to  leave 
herfelf  nothing  but  her  commerce  to  truft 
to,  and  to  let  her  military  fpirit  be  entirely 
facrificed  to  a  mercantile  one.  Her  govern¬ 
ment  faw  the  great  advantage  of  bring¬ 
ing  trade  into  the  kingdom,  and  fteddily 
purfued  it ;  but  not  to  fuch  a  pernicious 
excefs  as  to  throw  the  whole  kingdom  into 
trade.  So  far  from  afte&ing  or  founding 
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{he  appears  to  defpife  it  as  much  as  fhe 
would  that  of  a  nation  without  trade.  Mo¬ 
ney  has  all  the  weight  with  her  that  it  ought 
to  have,  but  is  not  preferred  to  every  thing, 
that  is  great,  noble,  and  facred.  It  is  not 
made  the  common  meal'ure  of  every  thing, 
and  even  of  thofe  things  with  which  it 
never  can  but  ruinoufly  and  infamoufly  be 
i'u ft e red  to  mix  :  fuch  as  honor,  perfonal 
merit,  talents,  patriotifm.  In  fhort,  that 
nation  is  not  yet  degenerated  into  a  vile 
collection  of  mercenaries,  jobbers,  and  idlers, 
as  uncapable  of  honoring  as  of  defending 
their  country.  Her  military  fpirit  Itili 
preferved  will  probably  preferve  her.  Her 
politics,  dangerous  as  they  arc  to  the  li¬ 
berties  of  Europe,  are  not  only  mafked 
under  that  art  of  fair  appearances,  in  which 
fhe  excels,  but  the  fpirit  of  them  fteddily 
proceeds  even  where  the  blunders  and  fol¬ 
lies  of  her  court  fometimes  counter-adt,  and 
defeat  its  fiiggeftions.  Even  in  that  land 
of  Haves  they  have  found  a  better  way  of 
manning  their  navy,  than  the  infamous  man¬ 
ner  of  prefling,  in  practice  upon  free-born 
men  here  :  men  who  muff  confequently 
carry  on  board  with  them  all  that  difguft 

to  the  fervice,  all  that  refradtorinefs  natural 
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for  them  to  feel,  on  being  obliged  to  de~ 
fend  the  liberties  of  thofe  who  have  robbed 
them  of  their  own,  and  to  fight  for  a  coun¬ 
try  it  would  be  but  a  virtue  in  them  to 
look  on  no  longer  as  their  country,  fince  as  to 
them,  it  is  abfolutely  not  a  free  one  :  whilft  it 
mult  gall  them  but  the  more  to  find  them- 
felves  the  only  flaves  in  it  j  they  who  from 
their  fuperior  ufefulnefs  fo  little  deferve  fuch 
treatment.  Of  that,  to  us,  invaluable  ifland 
of  Minorca,  France  is  already  in  pofiefiiion. 
She  has  two  cautionary  places  in  the  Auftrian 
Netherlands,  of  which  Ihe  will  hardly  dit- 
feize  herfelf  without  an  ample  confidera- 
tion.  With  all  our  vigilance  and  fuperiority 
at  fea,  Ihe  has  found  means  to  fmuggle  fup- 
plies  into  Canada  and  Cape-Breton,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  much  in  vain.  She  has  not 
negleded  even  fo  remote,  but  fo  infinitely 
important  a  concern  as  that  of  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  where  Ihe  has  fent  Lally  (faid  to  be 
dead)  with  three  thoufand  choice  men,  not 
the  fweepings  of  flxeets  and  jails ,  with 
fhips  in  -proportion,  before  that  force  fent 
from  hence  could  well  arrive  in  time  to  de¬ 
feat  their  effedt.  Is  ‘the  force  too  we  have 
oppofed  to  them  there  fufficient  ?  She  is 
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repairing,  with  her  ufual  adivity,  her  Ioffes 
in  Germany,  and  may  perhaps  not  imitate 
us  in  difdjining  to  be  the  wifer  for  the 
blunders  fhe  has  committed  there,  and  of 
which  we  have  loft  the  advantage  by  the 
part  which  we  have  taken.  Thefe  truths 
may  be  ill  received,  or  even  rejeded  by 
thofe  who  would  have  every  thing  to  be 
falfe,  that  is  not  true  to  their  liking.  But 
the  feeing  them  fairly  ftated,  cannot  but  be 
acceptable  to  all,  who  prefer  the  charm 
and  fafety  of  truth  to  the  dangerous  il- 
lufions  of  error,  efpecially  where  the  taking 
juft  meafures  againft  a  mortal  enemy  de¬ 
pends  on  the  undeception.  And  furely  no¬ 
thing  ought  to  be  more  execrable  to  a  Bri¬ 
ton,  than  the  lulling  him  to  fleep  with  flat¬ 
tering  or  foothing  impofitions  ;  not  only  as 
they  imply  a  mean  opinion  of  his  under¬ 
paying,  and  as  they  affed  his  welfare  fo 
intimately  conneded  with  that  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  but  as  they  tend  to  make  even  himfelf 
fo  unnaturally  inftrumental  to  the  ruin  of 
both,  for  the  opinion  of  no  Briton  is  ab- 
folutely  indifferent  to  the  condud  of  things, 
fince  every  Briton,  by  the  happy  conftitu- 
tion  of  his  country,  enjoys,  by  himfelf  or  his 
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reprefen tatives,  fome  fhare  in  the  public 
authority  ;  to  the  fupport  of  which  he  niuft 
pay  with  fo  much  the  more  chearfulneis, 
if  he  has  reafon  to  be  iatisfied  with  its  ad  *■ 
minift ration .  To  fay  the  truth  too  the  bulk 
of  the  people  is  always  well-intentioned,  as 
having  none  of  the  by-views,  and  pitifully 
falie  diftindi:  interefts  that  influence  the  men 
of  power,  to  drive  it  off  its  natural  inftindt 
of  felf-prefervation,  and  paflion  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  national  honor,  in  which  the 
meaneft  individual  in  the  nation  fo  juftly 
claims  a  (hare.  In  (hort,  it  is  rarely  wrong, 
but  when  it  is  artfully  mif- guided;  or  mif-in- 
formed  :  and  even  then  it  ftill  retains  a  (mo¬ 
thered  fpark  of  juftce  and  common  fenfethat 
is  fure  to  break  out  again,  and  does  not  fufter 
it  long  to  continue  under  the  illufion. 

But  of  all  the  opinions  that  have  prevailed 
in  practice  concering  France,  not  one  per¬ 
haps  more  obvioufly  admits,  at  leaft,  of 
a  doubt  of  its  juftnefs,  or  more  deferves 
examination,  then  that  on  which  the  late 
expeditions  againft  her  have  been  founded. 

Of  the  one  againft  Rochfort,  it  would 
be  vain  and  fupcrfluous  to  fay  any  thing 
here.  Thofe  who  ftill  admire  the  plan  of 
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it,  will  hardly  change  their  minds  for  anf 
thing  that  can  be  faid  of  it  now,  which 
could  only  be  repetition.  Thofe  who  hear¬ 
tily  defpifed  .  it;  can  as  little  be  liable  to 
alter  their  opinion,  efpecially  with  fo  much 
reafon  to  be  confirmed  in  it,  by  the  return  of 
the  forces  on  the  laft  expedition,  after  doing 
no  moie  than  what  forms  fo  admirable  an 
apology  for  the  commanders  on  the  firft  one. 
For  as  to  the  burning  of  the  veflels  before  St. 
Maloes,  let  all  the  merit  be  granted  to  that 
exploit  that  it  can  juftly  claim.  It  may 
have  done  a  confiderable,  and  not  eafily  re¬ 
parable  damage  to  the  enemy.  It  was  cut¬ 
ting  the  very  finews  of  their  power  to  annoy 
our  trade.  If  it  may  be  laid  that  it  was  pure¬ 
ly  an  accident  of  over-caution  in  the  French 
that  threw  thofe  veflels  into  the  way  of  our 
forces,  and  that  being  moflly  private  pro¬ 
perty,  the  confequence  was  driving  a  num¬ 
ber  of  hands  into  the  French  navy ;  let 
fuch  an  obfervation  be  treated  as  a  merely 
invidious  detraction.  Still  it  may  be  averred, 
and  averred  rather  as  a  juft  compliment, 
than  injurioufly  to  the  firft  lord  of  the  ad¬ 
miralty,  and  to  one  of  our  greateft  names 
in  war,  that  fuch  an  operation,  not  being 
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if  an  over-heroic  or  indeed  very  military  na- 
rure,  could  not,  alone,  do  either  the  nation  or 
hem  any  honor  proportionable  to  the  ex- 
mediation  raifed  by  their  being  employed  in  it, 
Specially  in  thofe  who  did  not  know  how  lit- 
le  it  was  pofiible  for  them  to  do. 

But  there  has  been  one  objection  made 
igainft  this  kind  of  expeditions,  which  cer- 
ainly  deferves  for  its  fallity  to  be  exploded, 
ven  by  thofe  who  do  not  admire  them. 
ror  truth  is  above  every  thing.  That  ob- 
^dlion  is  the  expence.  But  thofe  who  make 
air  edimates  of  things*  mud  allow  that 
’f  all  the  expences  incurred  in  the  purfuit 
f  the  war ;  this  is  not  the  lead:  plaufi- 
>le  one,  fince  the  whole  of  it  may  be  faid 
o  be  kept  in  the  nation,  where  it  be- 
omes  a  general  benefit,  diffufes  life  and 
mint  through  the  land,  encourages  a  number 
f  valuable  trades  ;  and  ultimately  in  a  great 
aeafure  re-circulates,  in  form  of  taxes,  into 
le  treafury  from  whence  it  iflued .  At  lead, 
ow  preferable  is  this  difpofal  of  the  public 
money,  to  its  being,  abfolutely  for  not  one 
aluable  or  fendble  purpofe  ingulphed  in  a 
ountry  “  from  whofe  bourn  no  travelling 
guinea  ever  returns  !  ” 

O  No !. 
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No !  the  true  objection  to  thefe  expedi¬ 
tions,  is  much  fuperior  and  quite  of  ano¬ 
ther  nature.  It  is  their  utter  infignificance, 
and  the  ridicule  that  always  attends  the  em¬ 
ploying  of  means,  or  difproportioned,  or 
foreign  to  the  ends  apparently  propofed. 

If  the  point  of  view  was  making  a  di- 
verfion  in  favor  of  our  dear  friends  and 
allies  in  Germany,  one  body  of  whom, 
perhaps,  it  would  be  ftill  better  to  wilh 
well  re-pafled  the  Rhine  again  ;  there  could 
not  be  a  more  unjudicious  one.  Though 
fome  here  might  be  ignorant  of  the  French 
coaft ;  or  be  carried  away  by  the  impetuo¬ 
sity  of  that  vulgar  fpirit  of  perfiftence  in 
meafures,  of  which  themlelves  were  the 
fond  fathers,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  he 
French  themfelves  did  not  know  all  that 
they  had  to  fear  from  all  the  force  they 
knew  we  had  to  employ  on  that  million. 
They  could  not  but  know,  that  penetrat¬ 
ing  into  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  was 
no  part  of  our  plan,  and  that  as  to  the  fea- 
coaft,  which  could  alone  be  the  objedl  of 
our  operations,  thofe  fortified  places  of  theirs 
worth  attacking,  were  all  proof  againft  what 
pleafed  to  call  here  a  vigorous  im- 


we  are 
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preffion  ;  that  their  harbours  are  even  from 
their  badnefs  inaccefiible  to  our  naval  force, 
and  that  as  to  our  land-one,  it  could  not  be 
but  too  ineonfiderable  to  attempt  fieges- 
What  then  was  there  in  fuch  an  armament, 
that  could  alarm  or  deter  them  from  fend¬ 
ing  a  fingle  file  of  mufqueteers  lefs  to  Ger¬ 
many,  than  they  originally  intended  ?  Even 
their  militia  might  be  fufficient  to  guard 
their  coaft,  as  much  as  it  was  necefiary  to 
be  guarded  againfi:  thofe,  whole  object  could 
not  be  an  invafion,  or  but  at  moll,  a  de¬ 
cent,  the  tranfient  damage  of  which  could 
not  have  the  leafl:  effect  on  the  more  per¬ 
manent  and  greater  points  of  their  political 
fyftem.  When  our  troops  were  actually 
landed,  and  the  burning  of  the  llups  at 
St.  Maloes,  could  not  but  be  in  view ;  the 
duke  d’Aiguillon  wrote  to  court,  that  it 
might  be  perfectly  eafy  on  that  account, 
for  he  would  anfwer  for  it  they  would  foon 
re-imbark  again.  They  did  fo,  very  happy, 
not  only  in  the  enemy  not  treading  on  their 
heels,  but  in  that  the  generals,  who  had 
not  let  the  troops  have  above  two  or  three 
days  provifions  with  them,  had  not  nulled  in 
vain  to  the  weather,  which  had  it  proved  too 

O  2  boifte- 
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boiderous,  or  contrary  for  boats  to  have 
been  lent  alhore,  they  mull  have  eaten  one 
another,  or  furrendered  at  difcretion,  ra¬ 
ther  as  the  prifoners  of  famine,  than  of 
the  fword.  “  But  what  then  ?  mull  not 
fome  rides  be  run  ?”  fays  one  with  a  fight¬ 
ing  face.  Even  that  little  place,  Cherbourg 
was  afterwards,  at  fird,  attempted  in  vain  by 
them.  In Ihort,  whatever  terrors  fome  were  fo 
weak  or  fo  mif-informed  here,  as  to  attribute 
to  the  French,  on  the  occafion  of  thefe  “  for¬ 
midable  armaments,  nothing  is  more  certain, 
than  that  they  knew  the  utmod  they  could  do, 
too  well  not  even  to  take  the  liberty  of 
laughing  at  them.  And  after  all  what  could 
our  forces  do,  or  be  expedted  to  do  ?  Every 
one  knew  before,  that  with  all  the  fortifica¬ 
tions,  along  one  of  the  fouled  coads  in  the 
world,  there  are  dill  many  ipots  on  it, 
where  our  troops  may  eafily  land,  if  land¬ 
ing  was  all.  But  when  landed,  what  then  ? 
They  may  frighten  a  few  peafants  along  the 
fea-iide,  from  their  brown  bread  and  onions, 
or  dedroy  their  fallad,  and  the  hopes  of 
their  foupe-maigre  :  they  may  even  take  fome 
foiry  village,  or  hen-coop-fortification,  whofe 
name  was  before  fcarce  known,  in  depofite 
for  half  an  hour.  But  when  they  have 
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done  that,  what  remains  for  them,  but  on  the 
nrft  alarm  of  the  national  forces  coming 
down,  to  fcamper  back  on  board  a  fhip 
again  ?  a  circumftance  fitter  to  teach  our 
foldiers  the  art  of  running  away,  than  the 
art  of  war.  As  to  any  harralfment  the  alarm 
of  an  impending  defcent  may  caule  along  the 
coaft,  the  French  have  rather  to  thank  us 
for  it.  They  are  wife  enough  to  have  a 
militia  on  foot,  and  it  is  very  kind  in  us, 
at  our  own  expence  to  keep  the  forces  of 
it  in  breath,  to  find  them  them  in  exercile, 
to  inure  them  in  fome  meafure  to  fa¬ 
tigue.  They  will  not  make  the  worfe  fol¬ 
diers  for  recruiting  their  armies.  But  after 
all,  is  not  this  literally,  incurring  the  ridi¬ 
cule  of  what  M.  de  Mirabeau,  not  with¬ 
out  reafon  and  humor  calls  “  pretending 
“  to  frighten  mankind  by  packing  up  men 
(C  in  wqoden  boxes  and  fending  them  to  fpit 
£*  upon  an  enemy’s  Ihore  ?” 

But  if  this  plan  of  defcents  is  lb  excel¬ 
lent  as  its  admirers  are  lo  thoroughly  wel¬ 
come  to  pronounce  it,  it  mull;  be  owned 
withal,  that  the  beauty  and  advantages  of 
them,  efcaped  thofe  poltroons,  your  Ed¬ 
wards  and  your  Henry’s.  They  were  afraid 
to  venture  Englishmen  over  to  France,  but 
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In  fuch  a  body  as  might  Hand,  not  run 
away,  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
whofe  fuperiority  of  numbers  in  thofe  rude 
times,  they  never  flood  to  calculate  very 
nicely.  They  were  not  content  with  having 
the  flower  of  the  nobility  give  .grace  and 
animation  to  the  enterprize,  but  went  over 
|n  perfon,  and  fhared  the  danger.  In  fhort, 
their  object  was  an  effectual  invafion,  not 
a  fcampering  fcheme  of  defeents  that  could 
anfwer  no  one  purpofe  of  honor  or  advan¬ 
tage.  At  leaft,  no' Prince  was  in  thofe  times, 
fent  barely  attended  and  expojed ,  by  way  of 
giving  grace  to  fuch  nothing- meaning  adven¬ 
tures.  Yet  France  was  then  an  open  country 

to  what  it  now  is.  Moil  of  their  fortified 

* 

places  were  rather  refuges  againfl  the  oppref- 
fion  of  their  own  kings,  than  intended  to 
repel  a  foreign  enemy.  Confequently  the 
lefs  force  might  have  ferved  to  penetrate 
more  fafely  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
or  to  make  a  vigorous  impreflion.  So  much 
greater  men  are  we  than  our  anceftors,  in 
fpite  of  all  that  has  beenfaidof  our  degeneracy. 
But  if  France  well-confidercd  offers,  at 

leaft,  to  this  nation  in  its  prefent  circum- 
ftanccs,  no  hold,  no  promifing  overture  of 

attack,  either  on  her  inland  frontiers,  or  on 

her. 
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her  icn.-con.il ;  the  following  queftion,  may 
poffibly  occur  to  well-meaning  people. 

“  What!  would  you  then  have  nothing 
«  done  againft  France  ?  Would  you  return 
“  to  the  former  icandalous  times  of  floth 
«  and  inadtion,  when  our  navy  feemed 
«  maintained  more  for  parade  than  for  ufe  ; 

«  when  our  land-forces  were  rather  a  ridi- 
“  culous  burthen  to  the  nation,  than  of  any 
«  fervice  to  it,  either  in  point  of  defence 
«  or  offence  ?  When  the  port  of  a  military 
"  officer,  was  big  with  no  more  danger  or 
“  fatigue,  than  that  of  a  prebendary  loung- 
«  ing  in  his  hall  ?  When  the  whole  nation, 
«  in  fhort,  appeared  to  have  loft  that  mar- 
“  tial  fpirit  for  which  it  once  out -vied  all  Eu- 
«  rope ;  and  when  even  fordid  intereil  itfelf, 
“  with  all  its  keennefs,  feemed  to  have  loft 
<c  fight  of  that  maxim  fo  effential  to  it, 
“  that  neither  trade  nor  wealth  are  valua- 
<c  ble,  but  in  proportion  to  the  means  and 
“  fpirit  of  defending  them  ?  ” 

To  thofe  queftions,  the  anfwer  is  how¬ 
ever  not  very  difficult,  nor  can  be  thought 
a  very  irrational  one.  The  objection  to  im¬ 
proper  attacks,  does  not  moft  certainly  ex¬ 
clude  the  recourfe  to  proper  ones.  On  the 

contrary,  it  implies  the  recommendation  of 

them 
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them.  In  tingle  combat  no  one  choofeS  to 
aim  at  thofe  parts  of  his  enemy’s  body; 
that  are  defended  by  proof-armour :  he  ra¬ 
ther  feels  out  for  the  weak  or  unguarded 
places,  where  his  fword  may  bed:  enter  and 
wound  to  raoft  effeCt.  The  fame  rule  holds 
exactly  between  nation  and  nation,  when 
once  they  enter  the  lifts  of  war.  The  dif- 
treffing  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  France, 
is  a  blow  that  cannot  be  too  clofely  fol¬ 
lowed.  It  might  of  itfelf  almoft  foon  make 
her  fick  of  the  conteft.  But  there  are  fo 
many  points  befides,  where  Ihe  lies  open  to 
wounds,  that  it  muft  be  inexcufable  to  con- 
fume  that  ftrength  which  might  be  lb  ef¬ 
fectually  employed  in  inflicting  them  on  her, 

upon  others,  not  only  impoflible,  but  ridi¬ 
culous. 

Both  Indies,  America,  and  even  Ibmc 
of  her  Iflands  in  Europe,  Minorca  yet  un~ 
retaken,  afford  lb  large  a  field  for  aCtion, 
that,  fo  far  from  floth  or  indolence,  being 
neceflarily  the  alternative,  on  dropping  the 
wind-mill  fchemes  of  delcents,  or  inland 
attacks,  there  remain  draughts  upon  the  na¬ 
tion  for  funds  and  men,  for  folid  and  elfen- 
tial  enterprizes,  to  the  full  as  great  as  it  can 
Well  anfwer.  No,  not  even  the  millions  funk 
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upon  foreign  connexions  would  be  more 
than  a  fufficient  fupplement  to  our  own 
exigencies  for  thofe  purpofes  on  which  they 
could  hardly  be  expended  to  lefs  eitedt, 
than  on  the  continent,  as  the  adtua  a  e 
of  things  there  fo  clearly  attefts.  Our  troops 
would  then  aft  with  the  more  fpmt  from 
their  being  allured  of  the  quarrel  be.ng 
purely  that  of  their  own  country,  and  not 
a  mere  diverfion,  and  that  diverfion  an  un¬ 
availing  one,  in  favor  of  another.  The  fu- 
periority  of  our  navy,  palpably  enables  us 
to  tranfport  our  land-torccs  to  any  pa.t  of 
the  world,  in  which  the  French  may  be 
oppofed  to  advantage.  A  competent  num¬ 
ber  of  regulars,  left  at  home,  when  fe- 
conded  as  they  foon  might  be  by  an  ef¬ 
fective,  general,  and  conftitutional  militia 
may,  whilft  the  reft  would  be  ufefiilly  em¬ 
ployed  abroad,  might  fmile  defiance  at  the 
power  of  France  to  hurt  us  by  any  invafion, 
even  fhould  our  fleets  by  fome  of  thofe  acci¬ 
dents,  againft  which  all  human  providence 
is  fo  defective  and  unavailing,  not  be  at 
hand  to  bar  them  the  way.  At  leaft,  all  that 
would  be  neceffary  of  our  army  might  well 
be  fpared  on  diftant  fervice.  It  might  then, 

without  a  gafconnade,  be  faid,  that  the 

P  ex- 
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exigence  of  the  French  in  Canada,  muff 
take  an  end  as  foon  as  it  fhould  be  vio-0 
roudy  undertaken.  The  cutting  off  the  W 
plies  to  St.  Domingo,  to  Martinico,  and  to 
their  other  iflands,  from  their  mother-coun- 
try,  could  not  but  have  the  effedl  on  them, 
that  a  drong  ligature  has  on  any  member 
of  the  body,  caufing  it  to  wither  from  the 

intercepted  circulation.  At  lead,  it  would 

greatly  facilitate  any  attempt  of  ours  upon 
the  moft  convenient  of  them  for  us  to  at¬ 
tempt.  Would  it  not  too  be  a  great  and  diame- 
fid  reproach  to  the  nation,  if,  from  its  remifs- 
3*efs,  or  mifcalculate  of  time,  or  of  the  enemy’s 
force,  the  French  fhould  in  the  E aft-indies 
have  obtained  fuch  an  adtual  fuperiority  as 
mud  infallibly,  in  that  cafe,  give  a  deep, 
anu  perhaps  incurable  wound  to  the  honor 
of  our  flag  in  thofe  parts,  as  well  as  to  our 
national  intereds  ?  How  can  it  found  to  Eu¬ 
rope  and  pofterity  that  in  the  face  of  fo 
much  greater  a  maritime  drenth  than  theirs 
they  fhould  unmoleded,  or  unoppofed  in 
tunc,  provide  for  the  tranfportation  of  their 
iroops  by  fea  to  parts  fo  remote  ;  and  thus 
multiply,  as  it  were,  their  naval  forces,  by 
tneir  iuperor  art  of  employing  them  ?  In 
mort,  can  it  be  Did,  with  the  lead  fhadcw 

of 
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>f  foundation,  that  there  is  not  enough  for 
Britain  to  do,  not  to  be  obliged,  for  want 
}f  occupation,  to  relapfe  into  that  ftate  of 
hpinenefs  and  inactivity  which  is  fo  juftly 
exploded,  and  to  which  however  all  the 
alufter  and  parade  of  an  abfuid  and  infigni 
Scant  adhvity  are  hardly  preferable  ?  What 
great  difference  does  it  make  to  the  interdft 
dv  the  honor  of  the  nation,  whether  the  cha 
rafter  of  the  Fribble  or  the  Flafli  predomi¬ 
nates  in  her  Councils  ?  The  latter  is,  pei- 
haps,  the  moft  dangerous  and  affuredly  the 

moft  ridiculous  of  the  two. 

Indolence  and  luxury  may  for  a  while, 
and  always  dangeroufly,  foften  and  enervate 
thofe  who  are  plunged  in  them.  The  great- 
eft  conquerors,  the  moft  martial  fpirits,  have 
occafionally  felt  their  banefull  influence  and 
many  of  them  feverely  differed  for  it.  But 
there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  flouncing  out  of  the 
flough  ;  the  languor  of  them  is  not  always 
proof  againft  the  calls  of  dutj  and  the  ex¬ 
citements  of  honor,  ■  where  there  is  conftitu- 
tional  courage  at  bottom.  Whereas  it  is 
the  nature  of  difappointments  from  filly  or 
inglorious  enterprizes  to  ftrike  a  deadly  damp 
to  the  heart,  and  to  deftroy  in  future  the  ne- 
ceftary  confidence  in  the  propofal  of  thofe 
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circdtueil  on^s,  for  wliicli  the  lives  {o  often, 
.wretchedly  tniown  ciwey  upon  the  others 
mi^ht  he  fo  much  better  referved.  The 
officers  emplyed  in  them  are  loft  to  the 
public  who  takes  a  prejudice  to  them.,  the 
more  difficult  to  retract ,  from  that  re¬ 
tractation  imploying  the  confeffion  of  a 
miftake  :  and  how  few  are  there  capable 
of  that  greatnefs,  that  even  heroifm  of  the 
mind,  of  which  there  cannot  perhaps  be  a 
ftronger  proof  than  luch  a  confeffion  !  Thus 
the  fervice  of  many  a  gallant  man  periffies 
to  his  country  without  his  being  the  leaft  in 
fault  to  it :  or  at  leaft  his  reputation  is  funk 
by  having  been  employed  in  the  execution  of 
meafures,  of  which  the  obvious  nature,  as 
well  as  forefight  of  the  event,  left  no  room 
either  to  arraign  fortune,  or  to  excufe  any 
fondnefs  for  the  commiffion. 

But  thus  it  cannot  but  be  when  men  of 

flafhy  parts  carry  into  power  the  weaknefies 
of  their  perfonal  character,  with  influence  e- 
nousdi  to  make  them  the  national  ones :  when 

O 

giddy  with  thofe  fucceifes  of  their  nothing- 
nefs,  that  only  prove  the  littlenefs  of  the 
times,  and  without  the  leaft  fpirit  of  bufi- 
nefs,  or  but  the  common  knowledge  of  it, 
they  prefume  themfelves  equal  to  the  ma~ 
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mgement  of  every  thing ;  and  cannot  be 
long  admitted  to  it,  before  they  furnilbi  th^ 
proof  of  their  being  infinitely  beneath  any 
confidence  placed  in  them.  In  the  mean 
time  the  enemies  of  a  nation,  wheie  iucn 
men  fhould  bear  fway,  would  have  th» 
fineft  opportunity  imaginable,  for  pufhing 
their  projects  againft  it,  fure  of  not  being 
very  materially  counter- aCted,  by  thole  their 
plans  and  execution,  which  mull:  be  rather 
matter  of  mirth  than  of  terror  to  thepu 
What  would  they  have  better  to  wilh  than 
long  life  to  fuch  perfonages,  and  their  con¬ 
tinuance  in  power  to  the  end  of  it  ? 

That  this  however  is  not  the  prefent  con¬ 
dition  of  this  nation  any  one  may  eafily  fa- 
tisfy  himfelf  from  a  candid  review  of  the 
prefent  fmiling,  and  not  in  the  leaf!  hollow 
afpeCt  of  things.  He  may,  from  his  own 
knowledge  and  obfervation,  feel  that  the 
great  days  of  Britain  are  bidding  fair  to  re¬ 
turn  under  the  aufpicious  influence  of  the 
prefent  depofitaries  of  the  power,  honor  and 
welfare  of  the  nation.  The  delightful  har¬ 
mony  in  the  eonduCt  of  the  flate-machine, 
between  characters  imagined  fb  jarring  and  fo 
oppofite,  reminds  one  of  the  poetical  golden  age 
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when  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  drank  promii- 
cuoufly  and  peaceably  together  at  the  fame 
clear  unpolluted  dream. 

Corruption  no  longer  rears  her  hated 
head,  but  hides  it  in  the  lap  of  Patriot-purity, 
that  feeks,  by  lovingly  fodering  and  fuckling 
her,  to  change  her  foul  complexion,  and  af~ 
limilate  it  to  her  own  fo  fair  one. 

No  longer  are  to  be  feen  thofe  eye-lores, 
the  non-expletives  of  pods  who,  if  they 
robbed  the  nation  of  no  more  then  the 
fervice  of  abler  men  in  their  room,  would 
rob  it  of  a  great  deal. 

Merit,  in  arts  and  arms,  after  fo  long  a 
negled,  begins,  under  all  the  encourage¬ 
ment  fo  fenfibly  bedowed  on  it,  and  fo  dis¬ 
cerningly  didributed,  to  reflorilh  in  the  land 

of  which  it  can  never  but  be  the  ornament 
and  defence. 

Our  men  of  power,  have,  at  length,  found 
out  that  profound  fecret  to  their  predecef- 
fors,  that  ideots  and  -triflers  could  not  be 
the  beft  of  fervants  to  the  puplic,  nor  even 
to  themfelves,  though  congenially  chofen  by 
them  for  being  fuch.  The  prefent  Great 
more  wifely,  and  even  in  honor  to  their  tafte 
and  difeernment,  call  in  men  of  abilities 

to 
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to  their  alMence,  nay,  fue  to  them  for  it, 
as  is  their  duty  and  mod:  certainly  their  in- 
tered. 

We  have  now  luch  able  negotiators  at 
all  the  courts  of  Europe,  as  are  an  ample 
overmatch  to  the  French  ones,  and  are,  li¬ 
terally  fpeaking,  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
minidry. 

The  due,  the  much  wanted  care  is  actu¬ 
ally  and  evidently  taken,  to  form  great  men 
for  the  fervice  of  the  nation,  before  the  im¬ 
mediate  need  of  them  fhall  make  it  too  late 
to  think  of  forming  them ;  and  to  remove 
that  wretched  excufe  for  not  employing  pro¬ 
per  fubjedts,  there  being  no  better  to  em¬ 
ploy;  to  take  away  from  our  enemies,  in 
Ihort,  the  encouragement  they  might  have, 

from  feeing  councils  without  datefmen,  and 
armies  without  e'enerals. 

The  hale  over-aCted  farce  of  relignations 
teems  fufpended,  and  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
never  again  come  into  play,  in  the  diape  of 
a  recoil,  only  to  come  on  the  furer ;  or  to 
give  the  public  no  other  fatisfadion  than  the 
filly  one  of  feeing  rather  other  men  than  other 
meafures  take  place ;  or  what  is  filJier  vet 
the  fame  men,  with  the  fame  meafures,’ 

.  anci”2  ^le  political  hays  ;  fomqtimes  eclipf- 
mg,  fometimes  eclipfed  by  one  another. 
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The  fenfe  of  the  enlightened  and  impar¬ 
tial  multitude  begins  to  look  with  an  equal 
eye  on  the  veterans  of  corruption,  and  the 
pretenders  to  patriotifm,  on  the  worn  out 
tool  of  a  court,  and  the  mu  hi  room  of  a  much 
abufed  popularity,  ridiculoufly  fliot  up  to  a 
cedar-height.  It  now  judges  of  both,  by 
the  tenor  and  tendency  of  their  conduct ; 
and  does  not  pafs  its  opinion  on  them  with¬ 
out  firft  afking  itfelf  that  moft  effential 
queftion,  “  What  have  they  actually  done , 
“  or  what  are  they  capable  of  doing  ?  ”  To 
which  the  fair '  obvious  anfwer  would  fo 
often  be  “  Nothing ,  or  worfe  than  no- 
“  thing." 

In  fhort,  if  this  is  not  the  true  reprefenta- 
tion  of  our  prefent  condition  or  of  Things  as 
they  are,  it  may,  at  leaft,  be  hoped  that  to 
no  Briton  will  it  be  imputed  as  a  very  high 
crime  or  mifdemeanour,  that  he  fhould  de¬ 
voutly  wiih  that  they  were  fo. 
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TH  E  reader  will  be  pleafed  to  obferve 
that  the  flieets  relative  to  the  K —  of 

p _ ,}  were  printed  long  before  the  news 

arrived  of  the  check  his  arms  are  faid  to 
have  received.  Nothing  could  indeed  be 
more  mean,  more  unmanly  than  any  rea- 
foning  againft  his  conduct  01  our  union 
with  °him,  from  that  event.  But  furely 
thofe  who  were  never  dazzled  with  his  fuc- 
ceffes  at  their  height,  and  even  argued  on 
a  preemption  of  his  continuing  to  puffl  his 
victories  beyond  the  walls  of  Vienna,  can 
little  be  fuppofed  capable  of  that  wretched 
vulgarifm  of  judging  him  by  his  fortune  and 
not  by  the  nature  and  truth  of  things.  So  far 
too  from  their  exulting  in  any  calamities  that 
may  befall  him,  none  would  perhaps  be  more 
fincerely  afflicted  for  them  than  they  would 
be,  and  that  on  the  very  Britifh  principle  for 
which  they  differed  fo  widely  trom  the  po¬ 
pular  opinion  for  connecting  the  caufe  ot 
Britain  with  his.  To  fear  a  bad  fuccels  and 
to  with  it  are  certainly  fentiments  that  far 
from  imply  one  another. 
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